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The Champion of all Jockey Straps 
for Championship Teams 


Bike No. 55 


A smooth supporter—unusual 
one piece construction. Wide 
3-inch leg and waist band— 
won’t chafe or slip. Double 
sewed seams—stand the strain. 
Smoother and softer. Sizes 
large, medium or small. 


Bike No. 77 


With all Bike quality and Bike 
superior construction, but with 
additional features that make it 
the best of them all; 3-inch 
waist, 2-inch leg bands and an 
unusually soft all-elastic mesh 
front, porous and very cool. 
Sizes large, medium or small. 


Give your boys the comfort and protection of the best athletic supporters— 


supporters that stand the strain. 


BIKES have been recommended by lead- 


ing coaches and athletes for almost 50 years. BIKE Knee and Elbow pads 
are leaders in the field, too. Our Catalogue sent on request fully describes 


the entire BIKE quality line. 


Order BIKES from your regular source of supply 
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General Primary Objectives 
Intercollegiate Sport in Western Conference 


1. To supplement and broaden modern education. 

In order to take full advantage of the opportuni- 
ties of Intercollegiate Sport to this end the en- 
tire 1-C Sport program should be made a definite 
part of the general educational scheme. 


2. To promote the all round welfare of an increased 


number of participants. 
Physical—health—motor skills. 
Recreational—pleasure in sport. 
Social—increased “social insight,” greater ac- 
ceptance, good will. 
Moral and spiritual. 
Strengthen essential attitudes and behavior 
through illustration and practice. 


3. To strengthen by illustration and example individ- 


ual, university and public conception and practice 
of 
(a) Sportsmanship—group, sectional, national, in- 
ternational. 
1. Regard for player or adversary in victory 
or defeat. 
2. Proper balance in victory. 
3. Courage in defeat. 
4. Fairness of attitude. - 
(b) Team play. 
(c) Clean, healthful living. 
(d) True winning spirit—tenacity, honesty of pur- 
pose. 
(e) Self control. 
(f) Self confidence. 
(g) Citizenship. 
Respect for rules of game under stress. 
Respect for wise discipline and authority. 
(h) Fortitude and courage. 


4. To develop group consciousness, morale and spirit 


in the sense of loyalty to the institution and to fel- 
low members of the college community. 


5. To reflect through representation the spirit of the 


institution. 

(a) Intellectual ability and achievement. 

(b) Moral tone and idealism. 

(c) Genuine sportsmanship through behavior and 
conduct. 


Secondary Objectives 


of Intercollegiate Athletics for Western Conference 

. To serve as the peak of an all inclusive physical 
education pyramid in opportunity for specializa- 
tion and superior achievement. 

. To improve mental health for players and specta- 
tors by supplying wholesome absorbing interest. 

. To foster wholesome stimulating recreational op- 
portunity for students, faculty, alumni and gen- 
eral public. 

. To provide opportunity for legitimate physical ex- 
pression or “animal spirits.” 

. To further the educational viewpoint and needs by 
securing and maintaining active interest of alumni 
and general public in the educational institutions— 
through the field of greatest common interest and 
appeal. 

. To provide funds for adequate sports program. 
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These noted coaches have become famous through their own merit and ability, yet better 
play is dependent upon better equipment. That they may realize the most efficient appli- 
cation of their skill and ability they have helped develop and use exclusively in their 
schools the famous Wilson Official K.R. double lined valve type foot ball and the equally 
famous Wilson Official Meanwell double lined valve tvpe basket ball. No greater tribute 
could be paid this fine equipment. 
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The Year 1926-27 in 


HE year’ which 
comes to a close 
this month in the 


schools and colleges has 

witnessed a general and 

gradual improvement in 

amateur athletics. In the first place 
there have been many indications that 
the coaches of the different sports are 
assuming the responsibility of ad- 
ministering their games in a sports- 
manlike manner. The football coaches’ 
association has mani- 
fested a willingness to 
correct any and_ all 
abuses in football. The 
different track coaches’ 
associations have done 
much to improve their 
sport and the basketball 
coaches are planning to 
unite in a coaches’ asso- 
ciation for the purpose 
of doing what they can 
to improve basketball 
conditions. None of the 
coaching groups have in- 
timated that they be- 
lieved that athletics in 
the educational institu- 
tions were on the down 
grade; in fact, the meet- 
ings have all brought out 
the fact that the coaches 
are optimistic regarding 
athletics and that by setting high stand- 
ards for themselves, these very human 
activities administered by men who 
are intensely human, may be improved. 
As the doctors and lawyers have raised 
the standards in medicine and law 
so the coaches are improving their 
professional standards and this means 
improvement in the game all’ down 
the line. 

In the second place while a great 
many colleges and high schools are 
still doing little or nothing in the way 
of providing recreation facilities and 
athletics for all of their boys and 
girls, yet a great many have this year 
instituted year round programs of 
physical education. THE JOURNAL last 
year, called attention to the athletic 
building program that has attracted 
so much attention in the best institu- 


athletics than any other year. 
ably be within the realm of truth to say that in the 
year 1926-27 more organized and supervised team 


Athletics 


By John L. Griffith 


tions. This building activity has 
continued unabated throughout 1926- 
27. It will be many years before the 
majority of the students in the 
schools and colleges will have ade- 
quate athletic facilities and will re- 
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HE year 1926-27 has witnessed more amateur 
It would prob- 


games were conducted in the United States than in 
all the rest of the world and one might go further 
and state that fully 90 per cent of the amateur ath- 
letics within the boundaries of this nation were con- 
ducted and sponsored by the schools and colleges. 
The writer of the review of the year in athletics pre- 
dicts that the present interest in football will increase 
and that thousands of modern basketball field houses 
will be built in the next few years. 
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ceive adequate training by properly 
trained instructors. At the same time 
there should be general rejoicing that 
so much progress along this line has 
been made this year. 

In the third place the indications 
are that the quality of the sportsman- 
ship of athletes, coaches and spec- 
tators was this year of a very high 
order. There have been so few cases 
reported of poor sportsmanship on the 
part of the contestants that it is 
difficult to see how there can be much 
improvement in the majority of our 
institutions. In some sections of the 
country where the influence of the 
townsmen or the coaches has been bad 
the results have been correspondingly 
unsatisfactory. In witness of the fact 
that the coaches are not looking for 
the best of it, in several sections of 


the country the athletic 

men have asked that the 

officials be appointed by 

some neutral board or 

individual. The sports- 

manship of spectators is 
still below that of players, coaches and 
officials., It is interesting to note, 
however, that where athletics have 
been properly conducted for any 
length of time good behavior on the 
part of the spectators quite. generally 
leaves very little to be 
hoped for. This means 
that the influence of 
good sports is felt in the 
stands as well as on the 
field and bears out the 
claim of the coaches, that 
athletics as a school of 
conduct and_ behavior 
educates players and on- 
lookers alike. 


The Trend Toward 


Consolidation 


The tendency on the 
part of the public schools 
to discontinue the weaker 
schools and to combine 
these into township and 
consolidated schools is 
marked. The same trend 
is in evidence in col- 
legiate circles. It has 
recently been announced that three col- 
leges in the State of Iowa will close 
their doors for the last time this 
month. The educational institutions 
are subscribing to the principle of 
the survival of the fittest and those 
that cannot meet the requirements of 
the standardizing agencies or raise 
adequate funds for carrying on their 
educational programs have been, and 
others will be, forced to quit. Wealthy 
men will leave their money to insti- 
tutions that promise to survive in the 
struggle for existence and the well 
established institutions will grow 
larger and larger. This means larger 
stadiums and better athletic equip- 
ment in the institutions that are jus- 
tifying their existence. There may 
be some regret because under the law 
of competition, that holds in educa- 
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tion as well as in athletics, the weaker 
perish and the strong survive, yet life 
has always been in the nature of a 
battle and there are no indications 
that the race proposes to exalt weak- 
ness above strength or incompetency 
above competency. 


The Executives and Athletics 


President Hopkins of Dartmouth, 
President Holt of Rollins College and 
other college executives have this year 
made suggestions toward the improv- 
ing of college athletics. This on the 
whole is a favorable sign. In the last 
analysis the college president and the 
high school principal must determine 
the kind of athletics that will be main- 
tained in his institution. Formerly 
college presidents, university pro- 
fessors and school superintendents and 
principals paid little or no attention 
to the games their students played. 
It is encouraging that these men are 
beginning to realize that athletics 
have a place in education. 

While we cannot agree with the 
suggestions that our athletics should 
be made less interesting because they 
are now interesting, the coaches 
should not close their eyes to the fact 
that there is a very serious evil in 
connection with college athletics and 
that it is their duty to correct this 
evil which is that of the illegitimate 
recruiting of athletes. Some men who 
are supposed to be coaches are pri- 
marily procurers. These men are re- 
sponsible for a great deal of the sus- 
picion that attaches to athletics. Even 
in the matter of securing athletes 
by illegitimate and unsportsmanlike 
methods, conditions are improving and 
have improved throughout the present 
year. 

Football 


The great interest manifested by 
students, the public and the press in 
football was the outstanding feature 
of the 1926 football season. The 
games were highly dramatized and 
for the most part were conducted 
under ideal conditions. In some in- 
stitutions little or no attempt was 
made to prevent drinking and gam- 
bling, but this was the fault of those 
in charge of the games and not of 
the game itself. The virtues instead 
of the vices of the race are more 
universally depicted by the players on 
the football fields than by the players 
on the American stage or by the char- 
acters in the best sellers that have 
been published during the year. In 
other words, when a man attends a 
college football game he witnesses on 
the field only deeds that stimulate his 
best emotions while he cannot be so 
certain that if he attends the theatre, 
which night after night has a sell out, 


that he will see virtue only extolled. 
Neither can he be sure that he will 
not waste his time if he reads the 
books which are in the greatest de- 
mand at the book stores and libraries. 
Since this is true it is not foolhardy 
to predict that football will be played 
more and more, that stadiums now 
built will be enlarged and others will 
be erected. 

The public which does not always 
demand the best in literature and on 
the stage for some unexplained reason 
does demand the best in football. The 
attempt to provide the populece with 
counterfeit football last fall was a 
failure. We will probably always have 
some professional football but after 
last year’s experience not many men 
who have a chance of making a success 
in professional or business life will 
be lured by the promises of big pay, 
promises which for the most part were 
unfulfilled in 1926. 

The football rules committee this 
year announced certain changes in the 
playing code which will go into effect 
next fall and which were not welcomed 
by many of the coaches. Not many 
of the teams this spring, however, 
have found that the changes will revo- 
lutionize the game. As has been sug- 
gested before, the shift rule will pos- 
sibly result in less fault finding with 
the officials, the punts will be caught 
more in the future than they were 
last fall and the officials will be more 
important factors in the future than 
they were in the past. This latter is 
not good for the game. 


Basketball 


Basketball continued to ride on a 
great wave of popularity. While 
football has enjoyed tremendous 
growth in spectator interest, basket- 
ball enjoyed a year of prosperity 
viewed from the standpoint of the 
interest of both players and spec- 
tators. With more and more teams 
playing this game, more basketball 
courts have been built. The interest 
in a game creates the demand for 
playing facilities, and a means of 
supplying the demand is_ usually 
found. This has been markedly true 
in the case of basketball. Until a 
few years ago in the Intercollegiate 
Conference or “Big Ten,” the cus- 
tomary gymnasium floor was adequate 
for the playing of basketball. With 
the development of this game, how- 
ever, three of the Conference univer- 
sities have built fine new field houses, 
others will be built this coming year 
and others as soon as present plans 
can be completed. 

The basketball rules committee 
startled some of the basketball coaches 
a few weeks ago by announcing that 
the dribble would be discontinued. 
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Later the committee reconsidered and 
announced: that this action would be 
deferred until the coaches had had an 
opportunity to try out the proposed 
change. The committee should be 
commended for so acting. If a game 
is as popular as basketball is at the 
present time, the chances are that 
radical changes in the playing rules 
are unnecessary. On the other hand 
if the technicians will experiment 
with the proposed change and if after 
trying it out they find that the game 
may be improved by modifying the 
playing code, then by all means the 
rules should be altered. 


Track 


The greatest improvement noticed 
in track and field athletics has been 
in the matter of the conduct of the 
meets. Where formerly four and five 
hours were required for the running 
off of tracks meets, the coaches have 
learned that two hours is ample time 
for all. but the very largest meets. 
The officials in the relay meets have 
demonstrated that races can be run 
off on a time schedule and this plan is 
more or less in vogue now in dual, 
state and conference meets. 

With the development of school and 
college athletics competent officials 
have been trained and today nearly 
every town and city where track ath- 
letics flourish boast of a corps of well 
trained and efficient track and field 
officials. Where the school and college 
men are not qualified to conduct and 
manage their own athletics, A. A. U. 
officials are sometimes available. 
These men have in many sections 
given liberally of their time to help 
out the school and college athletic ad- 
ministrators. 


Baseball 


Baseball, which showed some im- 


‘provement in the spring of 1926, has 


developed still further as a school and 
college sport this spring. In some 
states the High School Athletic As- 
sociations have conducted sectional 
and state tournaments and in several 
instances the colleges have sponsored 
high school tournaments. There is 
still much that should be done to cor- 
rect the under-emphasis on baseball. 

The athletic coaches further have 
been assisting in the work of promot- 
ing municipal amateur ball in the 
cities and county and town clubs in 
the smaller cities and villages. The 
great problem in small town baseball 
relates to the paid player idea. 

If the colleges and high schools paid 
the athletes who represent them as 
the towns and smaller cities have paid 
or have tried to pay the men who 
played on their summer baseball 
teams, the salary cost for the present 
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school year would have amounted to 


$199,060,000. Last fall there were 
10,080 school and college football 
teams. We may assume that there 


were at least fifteen men per team and 
that the season lasted for ten weeks. 
If these 151,200 boys had been paid 
$50 per week or $500 for the season 
their combined salaries would have 
totaled $75,600,000. In_ basketball 
there were 14,880 teams composed of 
ten men per team who played for 
twelve weeks. Figuring the salary at 
$25 per week per man the cost of pay- 
ing the players would have been $44,- 
640,000. This spring 10,560 colleges 
and high schools are maintaining 
track teams with at least fifteen men 
per team. The salary cost of main- 
taining these teams for twelve weeks at 
$25 per week would be $47,520,000. 
There are approximately 10,500 base- 
ball teams representing educational in- 
stitutions this spring. That means 
that if there are twelve men on a team 
that 124,800 boys are playing high 
school or college ball. If these men 
were paid at the rate of $25 per week 
the cost in salaries alone for ten weeks 
would amount to $31,200,000. 

The larger universities could afford 
to pay regular salaries to their varsity 
men and still conduct athletics at a 
profit. Last year at the University of 
Michigan forty men played football 
for ten weeks. If these men had been 
paid $100 per week the salary cost 
would have been $40,000. Figuring 
the salaries of the men who completed 
in the other sports at Michigan at $50 
per week the total item of salaries 
would have amounted to $135,700 as 
may be seen from the following table: 


Men Weeks Week 

Football ...-.40 10 $100 $40,000 
Basketball ...18 12 50 =10,800 
Baseball ..... 20 12 50 12,000 
. rere 45 16 50 «36,000 
Cross 

Country ...10 8 50 4,000 
Swimming ...20 10 50 =. 10,000 
Wrestling ....14 12 50 8,400 
a 14 10 50 7,000 
ee 7 10 50 3,500 
rere 6 10 50 3,000 


There are probably not over twenty- 
five or thirty universities and high 
schools out of sixteen thousand that 
are maintaining  inter-institutional 
athletics at which athletics for the 
school year are conducted at a profit. 
This means that if the other 15,970 
institutions found it necessary to pay 
the boys who play on the different 
teams not many of them would be fi- 
nancially able to carry on highly or- 
ganized athletics at all. One hundred 
and ninety-nine million and sixty 
thousand dollars is quite an item even 
in a country that boasts that its owns 
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sixty per cent of the wealth of the 
world. 

Since the educational institutions 
have not thought it necessary to hire 
the students to play baseball, basket- 
ball and football, but rather have ad- 
hered to the idea that the boys who 
played on the teams were amply re- 
paid in terms of health, fun and valu- 
able training, they have been able to 
put the profits of the games back into 
the different sports and as a result 
thousands of stadiums, gymnasiums, 
field houses, baseball fields, running 
tracks, golf courses, tennis courts and 
swimming pools have been constructed 
in recent years. Further, trained in- 
structors have been employed to coach 
and train the twenty-six million pub- 
lic school children and one million col- 
lege students. If one will ponder 
these figures one will be able to under- 
stand why it is that the high schools 
and colleges have been able to conduct 
athletics successfully and if one will 
carry the thought further it will ap- 
pear why community athletics, espe- 
cially baseball outside of the organ- 
ized leagues, has almost universally 
been unsuccessfully conducted. 

The American business man will try 
to promote most any kind of a project, 
but when he finds that the people do 
not want the article which he is try- 
ing to sell them, he abandons the en- 
terprise and turns to something else 
which promises better returns fi- 
nancially and in terms of satisfaction. 
The American towns and smaller 
cities, which for a number of years, 
have been attempting to promote sum- 
mer time professional ball clubs, have 
found that it did not pay, that their 
fellow townspeople would not support 
their endeavors and so have turned 
their attention to amateur baseball of 
various kinds. 

The proof of this statement is found 
in the reports of 1,957 towns from 
which information was obtained re- 
garding this baseball question. Nine 
hundred and forty-nine of these cities 
reported that they had tried to main- 
tain paid ball clubs and had abandoned 
the attempt in recent years. One hun- 
dred and twenty-three towns dropped 
it for 1927, 646 gave up professional 
ball between the years 1921 and 1926, 
173 between 1916 and 1920 and 130 
before 1916. 

Four hundred and thirty of these 
towns reporting stated that they 
would have baseball this summer on 
a few of which all the players would 
be paid and on the majority of which 
only the pitcher or catcher would be 
paid or the players would divide the 
profits if any at the end of the season. 

One thousand one hundred and one 
of the 1,957 towns which answered the 
questions submitted replied that they 
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would this summer promote amateur 
ball clubs or leagues and 424 gave the 
information that they did not plan to 
have any kind of baseball this year. 
Most of those that will not provide 
any baseball are very small towns with 
a meager population. 

From the foregoing it is clear that 
community leaders throughout the 
United States have learned the futility 
of attempting to follow the example 
of the big leagues of baseball and 
rather are emulating the example of 
the colleges where athletics are con- 
ducted as a school of conduct and be- 
havior for those who play as well as 
for the spectators and are considered 
a means of teaching sportsmanlike at- 
titudes. The churches, the American 
Legion, the Rotary, Lions, Kiwanian 
and other civic clubs have learned that 
there are many values in properly con- 
ducted athletics and they have also 
learned that these values are often 
submerged when athletics are con- 
ducted and administered by men who 
do not appreciate that these values are 
inherent in team games. In other 
words they have awakened to the fact 
that athletics are no better or no 
worse for that matter than the men 
who administer them and who coach 
and train the players. 

The following excerpts from letters 
recently received are typical of reports 
from every state in America. The 
first is from a town in Florida and 
reads: 

“Last year and at other times in 
the past we supported baseball with 
paid players, finding out that it was 
a losing game from almost every 
angle. Because our competitors spent 
more money for players than they 
ought we were obliged to do the same 
and the result was all of us lost 
money, although the backers of our 
local team went into it for sport’s sake 
and not with any hope or. expectation 
of personal gain.” 

The second is from Arizona and is 
as follows: 

“This community has gone so far 
over its head in trying to maintain 
paid players for the last two or three 
years that we are now coming into 
the season with no teams of any kind, 
and we who are interested not only in 
baseball as a sport but also in the de- 
velopment of the boys, feel that it is 
the opportune time to organize on the 
amateur lines as indicated in your 
pamphlet.” 

Some years ago the National Ama- 
teur Athletic Federation, which was 
created in 1921 by the Secretary of 
War, John W. Weeks “to spread ath- 
letics and sportmanship throughout 
the body of the population and to the 
more remote portions of our terri- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Four New Indiana Gymnasiums 


Great Interest in Basketball in Indiana Is Evidenced 
by the Building of Many Gymnasiums 


Greencastle, Indiana, Gymnasium 
By B. W. Kelly 


Superintendent of Schools 


The new gymnasium at Greencastle, 
Indiana, is unique in that it is prob- 
ably the “most gymnasium for the 
least money,” of the many that so 
thickly dot the basketball belt of the 
United Siates. It was built by the 
Board of Education on a bond issue of 
eighty-five thousand dollars. The build- 
ing itself is 103x142 feet, is octagonal 
in shape, built of very pleasing vari- 
colored Brazil brick. It is within one 
square of the post office, two squares 
of the public square, one square of 
State Road 43, and diagonally across 
the street from the high school build- 
ing. The seating arrangement inside 
is a complete bowl with permanent 
bleachers. These rise on all four sides 
from the playirg floor (55x96 feet 
over all), thirteen tiers high on the 
three sides which are used for general 
admission, and twelve tiers high, thus 
giving more “knee-room” in the re- 
serve seat section. The actual play- 
ing floor is 50x74 feet, is of maple, 
finished in natural color with hot lin- 
seed oil. A feature of the building is 
the four wide entrances at each cor- 
ner. These are twenty feet in width 
and have parallel walls, thus avoiding 
the funnel shape construction used in 
many buildings, so that egress is made 
very easily. The building has been 
entirely cleared of three thousand 
spectators, which is its normal seat- 
ing capacity, in exactly two minutes, 
without confusion. Spacious ticket 
offices are to be found at three of the 
entrances, a toilet room at each, two 
for women and two for men, diagon- 
ally opposite each other. The playing 
floor is lighted by twelve five hundred 
watt X-ray reflectors which are on 
separate circuits from the smaller 
units which are placed over the 
bleacher sections. The equipment in- 
cludes a spacious permanent press box 
with two telephone circuits, two elec- 
trical score boards, and glass back- 
boards suspended by rigid steel 
trusses. The interior finish above the 


bleacher is in buff vitrified brick. The 
entire ceiling and all of the steel has 
had two coats of white paint with the 
exception of the supporting pillars 
which are painted a dark green. 


This 





adds much to the pleasing effect of 
the gymnasium. 

This part of the building is in use 
several hours each day by the boys’ 
physical training classes from the 
seventh to twelfth grades inclusive. 
During the basketball season it is in 
use each afternoon and evening by the 
practice squads of varsity, junior 
teams and class teams. During the 
season about ten games are played 
with outside schools on the home floor. 
These are usually on Friday night and 
are attended by good audiences which 
occasionally fill the building to capa- 
city. This gymnasium is used for 
Sectional and Regional Tournaments 
conducted by the Indiana High School 
Athletic Association. 


This room is so arranged that a 
temporary stage can be installed so 
that commencements, concerts, and 
other public meetings may be held 
therein. Eight hundred additional 
chairs can be placed on the playing 
floor at such occasions. When the 
building is filled to its capacity the 
acoustical properties are very good. 

But this building is not a gym- 
nasium alone. The entire basement 
area was excavated and every square 
foot of it is in use. The showers, 
locker rooms, and office of the phy- 
sical director occupy a relative small 
portion but are adequately housed. A 
steam heating and exhaust fan venti- 
lating plant occupies a small portion 
of the room. A car load of coal can 
be stored in the coal bin which is en- 
tirely under the alley and therefore 
does not take up any room in the 
building proper. All of the rest of the 
basement is occupied by the mechan- 
ical drawing, manual training and 
vocational shops, agriculture, domestic 
science and sewing. All of these 
rooms are abundantly lighted owing to 
the fact that the ceiling follows the 
line of the bleachers so that the dis- 
tance from basement floor to the 
highest point of the ceiling near the 
outside of the building is seventeen 
feet. Under the playing floor there is 
a clearance of nine feet. This space 
is used on the shop side for storage, 
varnishing room, and tool rooms and 
on the domestic science side for locker 
rooms, fitting room, pantry and 
demonstration dining room and bed 
room. All of these rooms are equipped 


with clocks and gongs operated by the 
Standard Electric master clock in the 
Principal’s office in the high school 
building. 

This building is therefore not a 
gymnasium alone but is exactly what 
the bronze tablet in the main entrance 
indicates, “THE VOCATIONAL- 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION UNIT OF 
GREENCASTLE HIGH SCHOOL.” 

The present Superintendent of 
Schools, B. W. Kelly, the Principal of 
the High School, F. L. Busenburg, and 
the Boys’ Physical Director and 
Coach, W. E. Bausman, were often in 
consultation with the architect and 
had much to do with adapting the 
plan to the uses of a modern school. 


The Vincennes (Indiana) 
Coliseum 
By John L. Adams 
Coach, High School 


The exterior of the Vincennes Coli- 
seum is constructed of steel, concrete 
and brick with attractive stone trim. 
The main entrance is Gothic in design 
with carved moldings, panels and 
ornamental shields in Indiana lime- 
stone. Its overall outside dimensions 
are 176 feet in length and 140 feet in 
width. It has five entrances and exits. 
The center main entrance faces Buntin 
street, and the other entrances are at 
each corner of the building. Each 
entrance is provided with a ticket 
office. 

The auditorium is one large room 
unobstructed by any posts or columns. 
The roof is supported by steel trusses 
spanning the entire width of the build- 
ing, 190 tons of steel having been used 
in constructing the frame of the roof 
supports. 

The total seating capacity of this 
auditorium is 6,000. There are 414 
opera chairs, and the other seats con- 
sist of permanent and portable bleach- 
ers built entirely around the main 
floor. There is a portable stage 52 
feet by 24 feet. A clear floor space of 
125 feet by 80 feet may be obtained 
by removing the portable bleachers 
and the stage. Immediately back of 
and above the stage is the pipe organ. 

The lighting on the interior of the 
building is of special design required 
for a bright, evenly distributed light 
over the entire playing floor. The 
fifty-four electric outlets in the main 
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ceiling alone provide for 5,000 watts 
of illumination. 

The heating and ventilating system 
is modern in design and construction. 
Warm air is forced into the building 
from heating ducts run from fan room 
in the basement through outlets 
around all sides of the building. Foul 
air is taken out through underground 
tunnels and discharged on the outside 
of the building. 

To the left of the main entrance is 
the Trophy Room, and adjoining this 
room is the physical director’s room 
with its supply room. To the left of 
the entrance at Seventh and Buntin 
streets is the ladies’ rest room; at the 
right is the check room. 

Three showers and locker rooms for 
basketball teams with an additional 
room for officials are located under 
the permanent seats on the west side 
of the building. 

A large kitchen with built-in cabi- 
nets, closets, sinks and work tables is 
located north of the shower and locker 
rooms. School rooms are located under 
the permanent seats along Seventh 
and Perry streets. 

Pipe Organ 

Eager to enhance the possibilities of 
the use of the Coliseum for com- 
munity purposes, and to furnish a 
unique feature which would add ma- 
terially to the value of the building, 
the Vincennes Kiwanis Club has gen- 
erously donated and installed a three 
manual Moeller pipe organ. It occu- 
pies a conspicuous place, and not only 
adds to the appearance of the build- 
ing, but affords opportunity for a 
variety of musical entertainment for 
all occasions. 
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Interior Logansport gymnasium 


The Logansport High School 
Gymnasium 
By Clifford Wells 
Coach, High School 
The building erected by the Logans- 
port High School Gymnasium Cor- 
poration at the northeast corner of 
13th and Market streets is 167'8”x 
129'0” in size, and of very simple 


secular Gothic design. 
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The walls are of the pier and panel 
type; the piers being arranged to 
carry the entire loads. The walls are 
faced with textile brick and backed 
with hollow tile. The tile used in the 
piers are three cell tile designed for 
heavy loading. 

The roof is supported by eight steel 
trusses spaced 180” centers and hav- 
ing a clear span of one hundred 
twenty-two feet eight inches (122’8”). 
The trusses are connected together 
with steel purlin ties. 

The roof construction is made of 
4'x10” fir joists spaced 4'0” centers 
covered with 2x6” matched yellow pine 
sheathing and four-ply built-up as- 
phalt composition roofing. 

The main or gymnasium floor is 9'0” 
above the street sidewalk. It has a 
level floor area of 96'8”x58'0” sur- 
rounded on sides and ends by seven- 
teen rows of seat benches, making an 
arena 161'4”x122’8” in size. This 
arena is served by three inclined ramp 
entrances and exits. One at north- 
west corner 12'0” wide, one in center 
of south end 24’0” wide, and one in 
northeast corner 8'0” wide. 

Main ticket office and check room 
are in northwest entrance with addi- 
tional ticket and check room facilities 
provided in south entrance. 

The public toilet for women is locat- 
ed adjoining the northwest entrance. 
The public toilet for men is located ad- 
joining the northeast entrance. 

Permanent seating is provided for 
4,396 persons in sections numbered 
from A to K inclusive. The sections 
are separated by aisles. There is space 
left for additional seating of 698, 
making a total seating capacity of 
5,094. 

The floor of the gymnasium is made 
of 2x2” oak sleepers spaced 16” cen- 
ters and secured to reinforced con- 














Interior Martinsville gymnasium 
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crete foundation with galvanized floor 
clips. Upon the sleepers there is a 
yellow pine  sub-floor, waterproof 
building paper, carpet felt and finished 
floor of 13/16x11%” clear hard maple, 
sanded down and finished with Lig- 
nophol. 

It is 27'0” from floor to under side 
of steel trusses and 45’0” from floor 
to under side of sheathing along cen- 
ter line of building. 

The seat steps are constructed of 
structural steel girders, formed steel 
joist, expanded lath and 2” thickness 
of concrete. The benches are built of 
2x12” plank on 2x8” uprights, se- 
cured both to the floor and to the 
riser of the seat step. 

For the electrical lighting of the 
gymnasium there are 48 200-watt 
lamps in 14” white enamel reflectors 
and 2 500-watt spot light projectors 
over the playing floor and 44 200-watt 
lamps in 14” white enameled reflectors 
in the balance of the room over the 
seat areas. Control is from cabinet 
in check room. 

Under seat sections near northeast 
corner and extending south along 
toilet rooms, check and storage rooms, 
Coach Wells’ room and room for the 
referee. The home team’s dressing 
room is also located in this portion of 
the building and contains the lockers, 
five showers, laundry tray, dryer, and 
toilet facilities. 

Under seat sections near northeast 
corner and extending south along east 
wall 43’0” are located the men’s toilet 
and the visiting team’s dressing room; 
the visiting team’s room _ being 
equipped the same as that of the 
home team except no tray or dryer 
are provided. 











Logansport gymnasium 


The remainder of the space under 
the seat sections on the east, the south 
and the west sides of the building is 
to be occupied by the manual training 
classes of the high school. The prin- 
cipal divisions being the wood work- 
ing department with the machine 
shop 31x35’0”, a bench shop of the 
same area together with such addi- 
tional rooms: as the glue room, partly 
finished products room, finishing room, 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Some Observations from the 


Sidelines 


The Coaches of Today Are Thinking Out Their Own Problems; the Journal 
Especially Urged These Men to Write of Their Year's 
Experiences for the June Issue 


Football and the Small Boy 
By Harvey C. Lehman and 


Paul A, Witty 


The University of Kansas 


HE principle of education as 

life, as a series of experiences, 
either spontaneous or guided, is 
finding rather general acceptance and 
educational writers are coming to con- 
sider the curriculum as 
made up of the sum total 
of activities constituting 
the entire behavior 
stream of the child in 
and out of school. There 
has existed a tendency 
to separate the behavior 
of the child into two 
categories consisting of 


to grade placement or 
promotion. The results 
of the various extra- 
curricular activities 
have been found to be 


the relative merits and demerits of 
football is devoted to speculating upon 
the influence of the game upon under- 
graduate student life. It is pointed 
out that football provides exercise 
only for a very small number of in- 
dividuals and that these are the very 
ones who are least in need of physical 
development; the very fact that they 
have been selected for the team being 
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Football and the Small Boy 


Harvey C. Lehman 
Paul A. Witty 


The Waning Baseball Spirit 


A. G. Humphrey 


Hints to High School Track Coaches 


B. R. Meidinger 


A Fifty-Minute Program for the Gymnasium 


Schneider 


N. O. 


A Few Suggestions on Sportsmanship 


Fred P. Neff 


during the football season tens of 
thousands of small boys witness vari- 
ous kinds of football games. Thou- 
sands more witness the assembling of 
the crowd from afar; others read 
about the games in the daily newspap- 
ers and see the picture of football 
heroes in the Sunday supplements. 

In so far as the present writers are 
aware no data have heretofore been 
published which bear 
upon this problem. The 
following paper reports 
a quantitative study of 
(1) the extent to which 
boys of various age 
levels engage in playing 
football, (2) the extent 
to which football is a 
favorite activity among 


untarily engaged during 
the preceding week. The 
directions were specific, 
the teachers were in- 
structed in giving the 


curricular and_ extra- them, (3) the relative 
curricular activities. | Some Random Thoughts Concerning Officiating amount of leisure time 
Curricular activities H. H. House : which in their judg- 
have been considered to A Suggested Cure for the Over- : ments is devoted to the 
be those classroom activ- Emphasis of Athletics : game. 

ities which condition : E. J. Schulte = Method 

rade placement and : -_ nel , : Over 5,000 children 
sities. extra-cur- : Administration of Athletics and : were asked to check 
ricular those activities : Physical Education : from a comprehensive 
growing out of the ; Warren E. Johnson : and catholic list of 200 
school organization ? Reasons Why We Should Not “Boo” an Official : Play activities only those 
which contribute little =: Edmund A. Meagher : in which they had vol- 


so far-reaching and so 
powerful in conditioning 
subsequent attitudes and _ behavicr 
that modern educators are giving in- 
creased attention to them. Some hold 
therefore that the so-called extra-cur- 
ricular activities constitute a legiti- 
mate part of the curriculum and de- 
mand utilization and guidance by the 
teacher. Conspicuous among the ac- 
tivities generally considered extra- 
curricular ones is football. Assump- 
tion in regard to its effects upon 
school life are often made. These as- 
sumptions are generally based upon 
subjective observation and opinion, 
seldom upon objectively demonstrable 
data. 

Much of the literature regarding 
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prima facia evidence that they are al- 
ready physically fit. It is argued that 
scores of those who sit in the bleach- 
ers who are really in need ot vigor- 
ous, physical exercise receive one; 
that high school and college at tetics 
result in the neglect of those studeuts 
who need remedial physical measures, 
attention being directed primarily to 
evolving successful teams. The effect 
of football upon high school and col- 
lege students for some time has been 
written about. One far-reaching re- 
sult of the general interest in this 
game which has been neglected is that 
manifested by boys in the elementarv 
school. On each Saturday afternoon 


tests, and the data were 
obtained from _ unse- 
lected pupils in order that the results 
of the investigation might be reliable. 
Data were secured from children in 
the following Kansas towns: Kansas 
City, Lawrence, Bonner Springs, and 
Moran. Individuals included in this 
investigation of ages 1742 to 22+ 
were for the most part students of the 
University of Kansas. 

In order that seasonal differences 
might be taken into account the list 
was checked by the above groups on 
each of three different dates, Nov. 7, 
1923, Feb. 20, 1924, and Apr. 30, 1924. 
The same list of activities was checked 
on each of these dates and the same 
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procedure in administering the test 
was used at each testing. 

In order to discover such differences 
as might exist between rural children 
and city children the list was checked 
similarly in certain one-teacher, rural 
schools, each having an average at- 
tendance of less than twenty-five 
pupils. These rural schools were lo- 
cated in Shawnee, Douglass, and 
Franklin counties (Kansas). Owing 
to the difficulties involved in admin- 
istering the list to these rural pupils 
the list was not administered during 
the three seasons. The rural pupils 
checked the list in the fall of 1924. 
To verify the initial findings the rural 
pupils were again asked to check the 
list in the fall of 1925. The total 
number of boys from whom data were 
obtained is indicated in Table I. 

One of the items included in the 
list was No. 1, “Football.” The pupils 
were directed to check this activity if 
they had participated therein “just for 
fun” during the week preceding a 
given investigation. 


Table I. Number of boys included 
in the present study. 

— (Rural) — 

Nov. Feb. Apr. Nov. Nov. 

Ages 1923 1924 1924 1924 1925 


8144 ... 98 90 80 89 35 
9% ...169 161 144 102 45 
10% ...182 169 160 102 67 
11% ...187 167 184 106 65 
12%, ...249 201 176 101 £479 
138% ...280 231 259 938 70 
14%, ...274 252 238 67 50 
15% ...230 247 247 46 22 
16% ...210 181 193 
17% ...145 1380 146 
18% ...115 170 180 
19% ... 95 119 102 
20% ... 50 73 59 
211% ...' 53 57 43 
22 or 
above. 79 105 68 


Figure 1 shows the precentages of 
town boys of various ages who in- 
dicated that they had played football 
during the course of the week pre- 
ceding a given investigation. The 
solid line of Figure 1 reveals the per- 
centages of boys who engaged in play- 
ing football during the first week of 
November, 1923. It is of interest 
that, although a very small percentage 
of university students actually take 
part in the organized university pro- 
gram, approximately 25 per cent of 
the males of ages 181% to 22 or above 
engaged in this activity during the 
football season. This finding is of 
especial interest in view of the pre- 
vailing opinion that football is par- 
ticipated in by a very small proportion 
of college youths. 

A point of considerable interest is 
the fact that about 65 per cent of the 
boys of ages 814 to 16% played foot- 
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Fig. 1 
Percentages of boys of various ages who participated in football during the course of one 
week preceding a given investigation 
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Percentages of Lawrence boys, rural boys, 

and boys of other towns than Lawrence, who 

played football during the course of one 
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week prior to Nov. 7, 1923 
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ball. It is, of course, true that these 
data do not tell the whole story re- 
garding football as played by these 
boys. A boy may think himself to be 
playing football and report so doing 
when his game is quite different from 
that of high school or college students. 
There are doubtless many age differ- 
ences worthy of consideration in addi- 
tion to the extent or the frequency of 
participation in a given activity. The 
writers are concerned with directing 
attention to some of the results of 
football which are generally neglected. 

Study of the seasonal findings 
shows football to be subject to varia- 
tion in participation during various 
seasons to a greater extent than any 
other of the 200 activities of the list. 





Nevertheless, a considerable number 
of the smaller boys were found to play 
football (perhaps simulate playing 
football would be more accurate) out 
of season. Seasonal differences are 
presented in Figure 1. 

It is of interest that the differences 
in participation in this activity are 
not revealed to the extent one might 
expect among small boys. Mild 
Kansas winters may account in part 
for this condition. It is of further 
interest that the small boys studied 
played football owt of season as fre- 
quently as older boys in season. 

Figure 2 shows the percentages of 
Lawrence boys who indicated that 
they had engaged in playing football 
during the week preceding the investi- 
gation of Nov. 7, 1923. Data are pre- 
sented also for the boys of like chron- 
ological ages who live in other towns 
and for those who live in the country. 

The frequent participation of Lawr- 
ence boys in this activity may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that Lawrence 
is the seat of the University of 
Kansas. Since Lawrence has a popu- 
lation of about 12,000 the community 
is dominated to a considerable degree 
by university life. Similar differ- 
ences, though less marked than those 
given in Figure 2, were found for 
such activities as “Running races,” 
“Jumping for height,” “Jumping for 
distance,” “Pole vaulting,” etc. 

The percentage differences dis- 
played in Figure 2, are indicative 
probably of the influence of the local 
situation upon the younger boys of 
Lawrence. It is of course unreason- 
able to assume that the boys living in 
other towns and those living in the 
country were wholly uninfluenced by 
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the football team of the state univers- 
ity. Although it would be hazardous 
to attempt to predict the shapes that 
the curves of Figure 2 would take if 
college and university football were 
to be suddenly and permanently abol- 
ished, it is probable that even the most 
isolated community is affected some- 
what by college athletics. Figure 2 
shows how strong a force immediate 
contact is in changing behavior. 

In addition to checking each activ- 
ity that he had engaged in voluntar- 
ily during the preceding week, each 
child was asked to designate also his 
three favorite activities and to specify 
the one activity to which he thought 
he had given the largest amount of 
time. Table II shows how football 
ranked among the entire list of 200 
activities in reference to popularity, 
and also in reference to the frequency 
with which the boys thought it took 
the largest amount of their leisure 
time. 

Table II. How football ranked in 
frequency as (a) one of the three best 
liked activities among a list of 200 
games, sports, and other play activi- 
ties; (b) the one activity to which 
boys thought they had given the larg- 
est amount of time. 


Rank in 
Rank reference to 
as a time given 
Ages favorite to it 
a ere 2 
ee 46404sawes 1 2 
-. 2c ehenees 1 2 
Dn: 460644040 1 1 
BR: SC t% wad macs 2 1 
ae 1 1 
Seok 6a a wee 2 3 
ee eee 2 3 
eee 2 2 
Aes 2 1 
en Sa cebaewien 2 1 
ere 2 1 
ES eee 2 3 
0 ee ee 9 4 
22 or above ....11 5 
Table III. Percentages of boys of 


various ages who participated in foot- 
ball during the course of one week 
preceding a given investigation. 


Nov. Feb. Apr. 

Ages 1923 1924 1924 
ae wiioveseune 30 19 

et Sac ad 64 21 16 

DE witide ear 63 24 21 
a ee 72 14 14 
te Geshaeane 62 17 10 
Been dacvwivns 64 15 7 
Pere 57 14 4 
were 60 7 6 
reper 55 8 7 
DPE éecacecel 51 4 4 
Se bev suees 32 4 2 
Ue Cre 31 3 1 
Ad cece ha 22 3 0 
ee ed Billo saad 23 2 1 
22 or above... .16 3 3 
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It is clear that football is an ex- 
tremely popular activity among small 
boys. It is evident also that football 
takes up much of the boys’ time. It 
is of course true that the boys may 
find it difficult to specify the leisure- 
time activities to which the largest 
amount of time is devoted. This fact, 
as well as the possibility of inaccurate 
sampling in the selection of pupils 
must be taken into account in the in- 
terpretation of the findings. How- 
ever, it is probable that the data 
disclose with reasonable accuracy a 
general condition in reference to the 
popularity of football among small 
boys. 

Whether the influence of college 
football upon the small boy is desir- 
able or undesirable, whether, if de- 
sirable, it offsets the possible unde- 
sirable influence of the game upon the 
college itself, are questions that can- 
not be settled without rigorous exper- 
imentation. It is not the purpose of 
the present writers to discuss the mer- 
its or demerits of football. Rather it 
is their purpose to point to one in- 
fluence of college football that has 
been commonly ignored. 


Table IV. Percentages of Lawrence 
boys, boys of other towns, and rural 
boys, who participated in football 
during the course of the week prior 
to Nov. 7, 1923. 


Boys of 

Lawrence other Rural 
Ages boys towns boys 
BD: <p ss-aue aus 90 57 36 
a seeanmeind 82 ' 64 31 
ee 86 63 45 
BOT ows wacada 96 72 47 
PE was vane 82 62 37 
ee 80 64 41 
«neds sma 75 57 34 
ee 75 60 38 





The Waning Baseball Spirit 


By A. G. Humphrey 
Public Schools, Jersey City, N. J. 


Is the spirit of baseball waning? 
If we were to give answer to this 
question after witnessing a world 
series with its thousands of fans at 
every game, we could easily say: “No, 
baseball is as popular as ever.” It 
has been said, and perhaps with con- 
siderable truth, that the boys of today 
haven’t the interest in baseball. that 
their fathers and big brothers had 
when they were boys. Surely there 
is some reason for this lack of interest 
on the part of our boys. Can you pic- 
ture the channel aspirant training in 
a canal or some such narrow stream 
to reach a physical condition neces- 
sary to accomplish such a remarkable 
feat as swimming the English Chan- 
nel? It seems quite impossible; so 
also is it impossible for boys to play 
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their games in the streets of our cities 
where they are in constant fear of 
being run down by a passing vehicle, 
or of being “chased” by a “cop.” Is 
it any wonder then why more Horns- 
bys, Ruths and Cobbs are not de- 
veloped. P 


I am quite sure, that if city officials 
would make and enforce building re- 
striction rules, keeping open enough 
spaces throughout the cities, for the 
development of playgrounds where 
young America could play without 
being molested by an officer of the 
law or free from fear of a passing 
vehicle, we would have just as many 
stars in the development stage today 
as there were in the past. There are 
of course, some cities where builders 
adhere strictly to the restriction rules 
and Jersey City is one: Our Mayor 
Frank Hague and the city commis- 
sioners are deserving of much credit 
for their co-operation in helping to 
develop. our playground system. 

From the first of April to the end 
of June, the school leagues, public 
and parochial, occupy the baseball 
limelight. The Public School League 
comprises twenty-one teams and is 
divided into four divisions or sub- 
leagues. Each league has as _ its 
president a school principal and Mr. 
Michael V. Finegan, principal of 
Public School 24, is the baseball com- 
missioner of all schools. A loving cup 
is given to the winning team of each 
league and these teams play an elimi- 
nation series for the Public School 
Championship of the city. The divi- 
sion champions of 1926 were: Bergen 
League, Public School No. 23; Hud- 
son City League, Public School No. 
25; Eastern League, Public School No. 
32; Greenville League, Public School 
No. 20. The Public School City 


. championship was won by School 


No. 32. 


The Parochial School League di- 
rected by Fr. Brennan comprises 
eleven teams. Each team plays ten 
games. The enthusiasm during the 
1926 season in this league was excep- 
tionally high. With Saint Mary’s and 
St. Bridget’s having the same record 
at the end of the season, a series 
of three games was arranged and St. 
Bridget’s, victor in two of the games, 
won the Parochial School City Cham- 
pionship. 

The three high schools of our city, 
Dickinson and Lincoln, both public 
high schools and St. Peter’s, a private 
high school also have their ball teams. 
These three schools play for a city 
high school championship each year, 
Dickinson High School winning the 
1926 title. The stimulated interest 
engendered in a rivalry extending 
many years into the past between 
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Dickinson and St. Peter’s High 
Schools is a great factor in the success 
of baseball in Jersey City. The 
interest in all school teams is not only 
manifested by school children but 
every year hundreds of grownups go 
out to see the budding stars perform. 
With the closing of schools other 
leagues are formed, such as_ the 
Junior Holy Name, City Playground 
and Church Leagues. The teams 
comprising these leagues are com- 
posed of the school boys, kept inter- 
ested in baseball during their summer 
vacation. 

We also have a Hudson County 
Industrial League composed of teams 
from the different industries in the 
county. Teams from the following 
industries comprise the Jersey City 
division: Western Electric Company, 
Standard Gas Equipment Corporation, 
Colgate & Company, Dixon Crucible 
Company, Endicott Shoe Company, 
Durham Duplex Razor Company, 
Armour’s Meat Packing Company. 
There are other divisions of this 
league: Bayonne, Hoboken and Union 
City divisions. Each division consists 
of eight teams and the winner in each 
league is considered the City Indus- 
trial Champion. At the end of the 
season these city champions play for 
the Industrial Championship of Hud- 
son County. 

There are many amateur ball teams 
independent of any league, and also 
a number of semi-professional and 
professional teams in our city. We 
feel that the high spirit and keen 
interest in baseball shown ,by the 
youth of our city is equal to that of 
any large city in the United States. 
Going back to the root of the success 
of amateur baseball in Jersey City we 
see in our present governor, Harry 
Moore, a former City Commissioner, a 
man who has never forgotten his boy- 
hood days and has always been a firm 
friend of the growing boy. He has 
stood strongly back of church, school 
and industrial leagues, and it has been 
his kindness, foresight and endeavors 
that have helped place baseball in the 
position it now occupies in Jersey 
City. 





Hints to High School Track 
Coaches 
By B. R. Meidinger 
Track Coach, Male High School, Louisville, 


Ky. 


TRACK coach in starting his 
A season should first carefully 
plan his work. A track team 

does not need so intensive work as do 
football or basketball teams. Track 
men are a group of specialists and in- 
dividual performers and must be 
handled in separate groups. In the 
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early season keep everyone on the 
squad busy, do not drag out the work- 
outs so that some must stand around 
and get stiff and cold. Put your 
varsity men in charge of each group; 
this is good experience for them and 
allows the coach to go from group to 
group and carefully supervise all. 

A coach can handle more men in 
track than in any other sport, so en- 
courage all the men possible to try for 
the team. Keep them out all season. 
In handling high school track men 
you will often be agreeably surprised 
at the progress they will make from 
season to season. Have a freshman 
team, a sophomore team and a scrub 
team. Allow them to compete against 
one another. To keep the interest up 
for the ones not on the varsity, give 
some small reward, as a numeral for 
staying out all season. Another good 
plan is to arrange handicap meets and 
relays and shuttle races; this will 
keep your future varsity men at work 








Illustration 1 shows the hurdler with foot 
kicked high in front of him and the body 
bent forward with the arms fully extended 














Illustration 2. The second position of the 
exercise with the leg snapped up to the side 
of the body 
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and encourage their efforts. 

The track squad should be called 
out early in December for preliminary 
work. Then turn them loose during 
the vacation period and start serious 
work about the first of January. By 
starting the training early, and having 
light workouts, you allow the boys’ 
lungs and hearts to develop gradually. 
This prevents staleness and the strain 
of a short intensive training period. 
It is best to train the squad outside 
unless you have an indoor cinder 
track. To train a team inside on 
boards or a hard floor often causes 
stiff knees and is almost sure to cause 
shin splints. Shin splints are sore 
muscles up and down both the inside 
and outside of the legs from the ankles 
to the knees. These are very painful 
and the only sure cure is rest. While 
training a team outside be sure to 
keep them in warm-up suits to pro- 
tect them from the cold and the wind. 

During this early season it is well 
for the coach to size up his material 
and especially to look over the new 
men. This is the time to teach the 
new men how to run. Contrary to 
the general opinion new men do not, 
as a rule, run correctly at first. Most 
of them you will find have faults 
which must be corrected. Some boys 
will not use their arms; others hold 
themselves too erect and run with stiff 
arms and hunched shoulders. Study 
each man carefully and note how awk- 
ward most of the beginners appear. 
A good way to check up on these 
faults is to have them run fifty yards, 
after they have been out long enough 
to get the preliminary soreness 
worked out of their legs. You will 
often find as the boy ends the race that 
he will throw his head back and run 
stiff, with short choppy strides, which 
tires him quickly. The boy that uses 
his arms will generally swing them 
across in front of his body or reach 
out with them like a boxer striking, 
and actually have them in his way. 

To correct these faults, first stress 
in all the early workouts the neces- 
sity of long strides. Have them ex- 
aggerate this, and they will soon have 
a natural easy running motion. In 
correcting the use of the arms, try 
having them bend the arms at the 
elbows at about a 90 degree angle, with 
the hands even with the hips at each 
side of the body. The hands should 
be closed but not clenched, the wrists 
relaxed, and the shoulders dropped 
and kept relaxed and easy. With this 
position have them run so that the 
hands come no farther in front of 
them than even with the body; thus 
most of the swing is behind and 
slightly up. The motion is then from 
the shoulders, elbows and _ wrists, 
which throws the body forward in.a 
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good running posture. This may be a 
bit awkward at first, but will keep 
them relaxed and is excellent for the 
middle distance men. This style of 
course should be changed as a coach 
starts to develop the sprinters and 
hurdlers. Run some of your varsity 
men around a curve and down the 
back straightway and have your be- 
ginners observe their form. This will 
give them the general idea of form 
and stride. Each afternoon before the 
men are allowed to do any work have 
them warm up well. This may be 
done by having them trot up and down 
the track slowly, 'ifting the legs high 
and alternating with rest periods and 
stationary running. 

As soon as possible give them the 
correct position for starting. Care 
should be taken that they learn this 
correctly at first and a lot of future 
worrying will be avoided. It is best 
to take each boy individually until he 
has mastered the details. In starting, 
especially for the nervous type of boy 
that jumps the gun, it is often help- 
ful to have each take a deep breath 
as he arises from the marks on the 
command “GET SET,” and hold it 
until the gun fires. The deep breath 
raises the diaphragm and slows down 
the action of the heart, which tends to 
steady him for the start. On the com- 
mand “GET SET” make him come 
up with one fast and continuous mo- 
tion. The quick jerk up with a defi- 
nite stop emphasized will speed up the 
slow starter and hold the breaker. 

Hurdlers should be worked 
the runners the first month. 


with 
They, 


Illustration 3. The hurdlers on the ground 
with the layout used in going over the 


hurdle 
with the runners, should be given 
starts each afternoon. To teach the 
fundamentals of the hurdles, certain 
exercises should be given. One of the 


best is to have the hurdler kick the 
leg which first goes over the hurdle, 
as high in front of him as possible. 
As the kick is made bend the body 
forward so that the outstretched 
hands will touch the foot at the top 
of the swing. The foot is then 
brought to the ground and the other 
leg snapped up to the side of the body. 
Repeat these actions fifteen or twenty 
times. In teaching the layout that a 
hurdler should assume as he goes over 
the hurdle, have the hurdler sit on the 
ground or in the gymnasium, with 
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the first leg stretched out in front of 
him and the toe bent slightly to the 
inside. The other leg should be drawn 
close to the body, the inside of the 
leg on the ground and the toe point- 
ing away from the body. Then move 
the body from the hips in a circular 
motion with the hands outstretched 
so as to touch the foot in front. Also 
have him place his hand on his chin 
and move his bended elbow down to 
his knee. These are hard exercises at 
first, but are excellent to loosen up 
the hips, which is very essential to 
hurdlers. Have the hurdlers do these 
each night and morning at home. 

In mastering the hurdles, at first 
have the candidate work only on one 
hurdle and preferably the low hurdle. 
The secret of good hurdling is the 
form in stepping over them. Impress 
on the men that the hurdles are not 
to be jumped but are merely to be 
stepped over while running. Have each 
hurdler bend forward as he raises his 
leg to clear the hurdle so that he will 
not be out of balance as he alights. 
The outstretched leg should’ be 
snapped to the ground quickly to pre- 
vent any float over the hurdle, also 
to get him into a running stride again 
as quickly as possible. Watch that the 
hurdling leg does not drag behind as 
he gets his layout over the hurdle. 
This leg must be snapped up quickly 
from the ground and extended for- 
ward for the first stride after reach- 
ing the ground. These fundamentals 
as a rule, are the hardest for the 
hurdler to master. Be patient and 
encourage him to get one at a time 
until he can coordinate them into one 
action. After he has mastered one 


hurdle, another may be added, then 
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Illustration 4. The shot putter just after 
the shot is delivered. Note the head up and 
the arm fully extended 
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two and so on until he can run a full 
flight. Encourage the boys with long 
legs for the high hurdles; do not let 
them run the high ones until they 
have mastered the low hurdles. High 
hurdles do not require the speed that 
low hurdles need but more attention 
must be paid to form and the steps 
between each hurdle. 

For the weights pick your biggest 
men. The taller ones are better than 
the short heavy set type. Football 
linesmen as a rule make good weight 
men if they are not too slow. Always 
have your weight men run, it will in- 
crease their speed and keep them in 
better condition. 

For shot putters, first teach them 
the correct method of holding and de- 
livering the shot. Then teach them 
the reverse, at first without the shot 
and later with it. For the first month 
do not let the candidates put for dis- 
tance but emphasize height. The head 
should be held up and the eyes focused 
on some imaginary spot in the sky. 
It is well to use a football goal or 
some similar object to put the shot 
over to gain the idea of height. After 
the reverse is mastered teach the 
method that you prefer in crossing 
the ring, and be sure to stress speed. 
This movement across the ring should 
be smooth and continuous, not jerky 
or delayed. At first practice going 
across the ring without the shot, com- 
bined with the reverse. Putting for 
distance should be limited to every 
other day and then should never ex- 
ceed fifteen times. If the shot is put 
for distance too often the boy will 
grow tired and he will not progress as 
he should. However, the speed across 
the ring and the reverse without the 
shot should be practiced each day. 
Give each shot putter some starts and 
some running daily. 

The javelin may be taught at first 
with only the reverse, and the run 
added as the boy becomes more famil- 
iar with the delivery. Again as in the 
shot, the height and the head up must 
be emphasized and even exaggerated. 
Pick the boy with the well developed 
shoulders and speed for throwing the 
javelin. As with the shot, the javelin 
must not be thrown too much or too 
often for distance, every other day 
is often enough. 

Remember that track men are indi- 
vidual performers and need individual 
attention. You cannot drive a track 
team and there is more danger in giv- 
ing them too much work than in not 
giving enough. Never allow a boy to 
finish a practice session exhausted. 
Give your team plenty of encourage- 
ment. Track men, as a rule, are apt 
to be high strung and often must be 
humored. They will not come through 
in a meet if worked too hard. 
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Some Random Thoughts 


Concerning Officiating 


By H. H. House 
Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
State College of Washington 

Officiating is a thankless job at its 
best. It is said that there are no 
popular officials. The man who takes 
up officiating often finds himself in 
the category of the small boy who was 
hoeing potatoes. The boy upon being 
asked what he got for hoeing potatoes 
replied, “Nothing if I do and hell if 
I don’t.” 

If a coach was never complimented 
when his team won or never received 
any sympathy or expression of con- 
fidence when his team lost, he would 
soon quit the game because of its 
mental impossibility. It is human 
nature for everyone to want to be 
appreciated, at least by some people. 
Few individuals can keep their sanity 
without some appreciation coming 
from others whose opinions they 
esteem. 

The official, whether he be games, 
police, military, or public, accepts a 
position of responsibility to which 
much grief and often little praise 
accrues. Of all the officials, perhaps 
the games official has, mentally, the 
hardest lot to bear. True, he has less 
responsibility than the other officials 
mentioned above, but the criticisms 
are likely to be more acute and the 
expressions of appreciation are rarer, 
in fact, quite rare. 

I have seen grizzled baseball um- 
pires, grown old in the service, 
cherish a two-inch write-up of good 
work with all the joy of a small boy 
with a new toy. It takes a strong 
philosophy and a staunch belief in 
the inherent fairness of human nature 
for the official to withstand the as- 
saults made upon his personality. 
Many will reply to this by saying that 
the official gets well paid for his work 
and that is enough in itself. This 
may be true, but I am inclined to 
think that a little more appreciation 
for good work well done would pay 
big dividends. I am aware that only 
a small minority of coaches blame 
defeat on the official, but the few who 
do are the thorn in the side of 
officiating. Every coach should realize 
that he is a party to the contract in 
the hiring of the official and that he 
enters this contract with his eyes 
open. If the officiating is not to his 
liking, the coach has made an error in 
judgment by hiring the official, and 
because of this he should shoulder a 
part of the responsibility if the out- 
come of the game is not satisfactory 
to his supporters. The coach who 
alibis defeat by “cussing” the official, 
not only admits his error in judgment, 
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but he sows seeds of alibing amongst 
his players. And an alibing team is 
a team that is looking for success 
without earning it. The business man 
cannot borrow money on alibis, nor 
can the coach win games by this 
means. Let the coach admit his mis- 
take to himself, at least, say nothing 
about it, refuse to rehire the official 
and let that be the end of it. 

I am fully aware that there are 
incompetent officials, also that some 
officials can never be satisfactory to 
some coaches—that is human nature. 
We are not all sold on the same auto- 
mobile, doctor, or grocer. The play- 
ers may like one official better than 
another and this is important to the 
coach. However, the attitude the 
players assume toward the official is 
largely within the control of the coach. 
The coach has a mighty influence in 
shaping the attitude that schools 
assume toward each other and also 
toward the official. 

The director of athletics in the 
college and the superintendent or 
principal in the high school can help 
the coach very much in shaping the 
attitudes of the students toward the 
opponent and the officials. 

In games where rivalry is very keen 
and especially where there may be 
something of a grudge between 
schools, too much is often expected 
of the official or officials. In other 
words, for games of this kind the 
maximum number of officials pre- 
scribed by the rules should be used 
instead of the minimum. 

Professional baseball realized long 
ago the necessity of standardizing and 
stabilizing its officiating. I do not 
believe amateur sport need go so far 
in this respect as professional base- 
ball, but some steps might be taken. 
At present, the well meaning, con- 
scientious and hard working official 
has no recourse except to his own 
conscience. There is no one to whom 
he may officially look for assurance. 
He may look to his official’s associa- 
tion, but so far as I am aware these 
associations have no working agree- 
ments with the various conferences 
or scholastic organizations and, there- 
fore, it reverts back, in the last 
analysis, to the official himself. 

True, some efforts are being made 
toward better cooperation between 
the playing and officiating phases of 
athletics. Interpretation meetings 
are held, the coaches are organized 
as a group as are the officials, but no 
definite working contact between these 
groups as groups has, so far as I 
know, yet been made. The official’s 
organizations have in some instances 
supplied the coaches with report forms 
which are filled out and sent by the 
coaches to the secretary of the 
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official’s organization. These reports 
contain constructive criticism by the 
coaches of the official’s work, but they 
reflect the individual opinion of the 
coach instead of the concerted opinion 
of the group. The responsibility for 
the direction of officiating should, I 
think, come from the playing side of 
athletics. At present the playing side 
of athletics has not assumed this re- 
sponsibility and, therefore, officiating 
is everybody’s business in general and 
nobody’s business in particular. 

The indorsement of coaches as a 
body and a definite stand by them to 
promote good officiating along with 
constructive criticism coming from 
some officially appointed agent acting 
in behalf of the coaches as a group, 
would, I think, do a great deal to lrelp 
standardize and dignify officiating. 

The officials are doing what they 
can to improve their work because 
everyone knows that the more pro- 
ficient one becomes in his chosen task 
the more he will be in demand. The 
officials do not do the hiring, and, 
therefore, are not in a position to 
specify or interpret what constitutes 
satisfactory work as viewed from the 
coaches’ standpoint, this can only 
come from the coaches themselves. 
It seems to me that it is the duty of 
the coaches to articulate clearly their 
desires. If this is done by the 
coaches acting as a group, I am sure 
the officials will quickly conform to 
any demands expressed by that group, 
so long as the officials know and feel 
that they are backed up by the de- 
sires and protection of the group. 

I do not know how much organiza- 
tion of the officiating would be prac- 
tical or desirable. It seems, however, 
that some steps might be taken which 
would tend to a better understanding 
between coaches and officials; to a 
better sportsmanship and better feel- 
ing between schools; to a better and 
a more intelligent attitude toward 
officials and officiating; and lastly bet- 
ter officiating. 





A Suggested Cure for the 
Over-Emphasis of Athletics 


By E. J. Schulte 
Athletic Director, High School, 
Leominster, Mass. 
N this age when it appears that at 
] least two-thirds of our population 
is interested directly or indirectly 
in sports, and when it is no longer 
necessary to sell to the various com- 
munities the idea of physical training 
activities, it would appear that some 
of our youth are perhaps receiving 
more than their share of physical 
training. _ 
This may be noted in the average 
high school, secondary school, and in 
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some colleges. In all of these institu- 
tions there are a given number of 
boys, who by nature are especially 
endowed with natural physical ability 
and capabilities. With the ever grow- 
ing demand for winning teams and 
victories, these boys and young men 
are sometimes exploited for the self- 
aggrandizement of the individual in- 
stitution, or even worse, for the per- 
sonal profit of the particular coach or 
instructor in charge. 

It seems ridiculous to spend so much 
time, attention, and such large sums 
of money on so-called competitive 
sports in which less than ten to twenty 
per cent of the members of a given 
institution participate, with the re- 
maining members taking their exer- 
cise by proxy. 

It has occurred to the writer that 
one of the best ways of correcting this 
evil would be to limit the number of 
years that any one individual might 
represent his institution in a given 
sport. After a boy has been awarded 
his letter in a sport, it should be taken 
for granted that he has _ received 
enough instruction to enable him to 
carry over in later life the lessons 
learned in that particular sport. He 
should then step down and give way 
to some other man, who perhaps may 
be nearly as good, and be more than 
anxious to take his place. This would 
prevent many boys and young men 
from repeating their school subjects in 
order to play another year on some 
team. It would also, over a four year 
period, give a larger number of indi- 
viduals from an entering class an op- 
portunity to learn the various games, 
and earn their letter in the various 
sports. 

It is not often that a boy or young 
man repeats his academic work after 
receiving his diploma; why, therefore, 
should an athlete, after receiving his 
letter, be allowed to repeat in that 
particular sport? If he has mastered 
the game enough to earn his letter, 
he then should devote his time to some 
other sport or academic pursuit, for 
his education in that particular sport 
should be considered complete as far 
as that institution is concerned. 

This also would prevent another evil 
of the high schools and secondary 
schools, whereby a boy is used as a 
star member on the teams for three 
and sometimes four years before en- 
tering college; and his physical stam- 
ina is completely burnt out by the 
time he enters college, so that he is 
more of a physical wreck than a fine 
specimen of physical education. 

Of course, if this rule were put into 
effect, it must necessarily apply to 
all of the schools with which a par- 
ticular school would compete, as it 
certainly would not be wise to have 
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boys of only one year’s experience 
compete against boys of two, three, 
or even four years’ experience. 

So to summarize the benefits of 
the above suggestion, it might be 
stated briefly that each boy should be 
limited to the earning of his letter 
in any particular sport only once at 
any particular institution; that the 
purpose of the school or college is not 
to see how many letters in one sport 
a boy can earn, but to see what phys- 
ical, moral, and mental attainments he 
can achieve. So it would almost seem 
to be a self-evident fact that it is 
foolish to allow a boy to spend too 
much time during his four years in 
school on the same sport, therefore 
preventing himself from learning other 
pursuits and perhaps eliminating 
other men who may be as good, if not 
better, from an opportunity of also 
earning their letter during their four 
years in school. 





Administration of Athletics and 
Physical Education 


By Warren E. Johnson 


Director, Silver Creek High School, Silver 
Creek, New York 
N the discussion of Physical Edu- 
| cation, one of the most important 
factors to be considered today is 
the remarkable progress that is being 
made in the scientific methods used 
for the furtherance of this great pro- 
fession. Superintendents and other 
school officials are beginning to see the 
real importance and vital necessity of 
selecting for their athletic coaches 
men with the highest ideals of char- 
acter building, clean habits, loyal at- 
titude to the team and school, and 
proper discipline for all athletes who 
are taking part. They are demanding 
their coaches to be men who believe in 
honest methods and fair play and in- 
terested in the welfare and growth of 
the boys. It is the duty of every 
coach to assist in controlling unsports- 
manlike tactics by any spectators at 
all games. For after all every ath- 
letic team, be it football, basketball 
or baseball is just as clean in its play- 
ing and high in sportsmanship as the 
coach who is in charge of them. IN 
OTHER WORDS, THE TEAM IS 
MERELY THE REFLEXION OF 
THE COACH’S TRUE CHARACTER 
AND WHAT HE STANDS FOR. 
Furthermore, the principal and 
coach should make it their business 
to see that no athlete is permitted to 
take part who is not eligible accord- 
ing to his scholastic standing and age, 
and the number of years in each sport 
he has played. We have in force here 
an eligibility card system which every 
athlete is given each week. He is not 
permitted to play in the game that 
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particular week unless he has the sig- 
nature of at least three teachers out 
of four who vouch for his scholastic 
work. Failing in two subjects pre- 
vents him from playing. Some 
schools check this up on the monthly 
basis but I find it more beneficial to 
check this each week as it keeps the 
athletes on their toes and they realize 
they must do their work promptly and 
satisfactorily or they lose out. They 
do not get the habit of putting off 
various school lessons until the last 
minute or even for two or three weeks. 


ELIGIBILITY PERMIT FOR 
ATHLETICS 
Weekly Report 
Signature 


of Instructor Remarks 


Subject 
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Any student failing in two subjects 
cannot take part. Failing in one sub- 
ject is a warning and must be made 
up the following week in order to 
play. 

Permission to play granted.......... 
Parent. 


Another card which we use is the 
physical education attendance record, 
which shows the attitude, behavior, 
habits and character of each of the stu- 
dents and shows their grade for each 
term. We also have a blank form which 
is filled out by all the officials who 
handle our games and these are sent 
in to the chairman or the president 
of the conference or league. It checks 
up as to the attitude of the home 
crowd, treatment or sportsmanship ac- 
corded the referee and the visiting 
team, and the conduct of the coaches. 
If anything goes wrong, a report is 
sent back to the offending school offi- 
cials who are given a warning for 
laxity and urged to improve their con- 
duct. I believe that much higher 
standard can be attained by this close 
checking of the schools. It is just as 
important to check up school officials 
for poor school spirit and unsports- 
manlike conduct toward visiting teams 
in athletic relations as it is to check 
up the scholastic standing of the ath- 
letes. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING ATTEND- 
ANCE 


mon Call. No. ......<. 
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I believe that each school should 
have a physical efficiency health card 
for all students. Many larger schools 
do this, but not many of the smaller 
* schools have such a system. Here we 
have spaces provided on the card which 
checks over a period of four years. 
The name, age, height, weight, curva- 
ture of spine, lung capacity, chest 
normal and expanded, heart, feet, and 
favorite sports are listed. It is also 
noted whether or not the student can 
swim. I have just recently tabulated 
the findings on the swimming ability 
of the students here which are as fol- 
lows: Out of 120 high school boys 
72 can swim, while out of 125 girls 
only 61 can swim. The average lung 
capacity of the hfgh school boys was 
194, while the girls’ average was 155. 
From a record of the grades from the 
fourth through the eighth grade, we 
found that out of 180 boys 121 can 
swim, while only 57 girls out of 186 
could swim. The girls’ average of 
lung capacity was 104, while that of 
the boys was 137. These records are 
noted from year to year and the 
student can learn whether he or she 
is making progress and in what capac- 
ity. The promotion of an all round 
program in athletic events is also a 
good test. Our program this year 
has consisted of a Decathlon Physical 
Efficiency contest. We took ten events 
and had all boys from the seventh 
grade through high school take part 
in them. It is based on the point 
system in the following events, chin- 
ning, abdominal sit-up, push-up, run- 
ning high jump, running broad jump, 
running hop, step and jump, standing 
broad jump, stand, hop, step and 
jump, shot put, and the overhead shot 
or target throw. 

Medical examinations are required 
by all students and where defects are 
found, the parents of these students 
are notified and recommendations for 
the improvement or cure of these de- 
fects are suggested to the parents. 
Defective tonsils and eyes were among 
the most numerous that needed urgent 
attention. It should be one of the 
main purposes of the department of 
physical education to safeguard and 
improve the health of the students 
from overdoing in any strenuous ac- 
tivity for which they are not fitted. 
In athletics it is often true that a 
player who is very good is put in a 
game just because he is an outstand- 
ing figure even though he is handi- 
capped by some physical injury which 
may cause him worse trouble in later 
life by over-straining when he was 
not fit. 

Physical Education has made won- 
derful progress during the past ten 
years and in another ten years prob- 
ably will be universally adopted and 
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recognized throughout the country as 
one of the most important phases of 
the school curriculum. Many schools 
are keeping physical training work in 
the background because of the fact 
that recognized credit is not given 
for graduation. It is only fair and 
just that students be given credit 
towards graduation in this work just 
the same as in any other course. It 
is safe to say that we are on the right 
road, but we cannot be too careful in 
the direction we choose to go. If you 
are convinced that you are right don’t 
allow yourself to detour, for if you 
are an auto tourist you know what 
detours often turn out to be. 


OFFICIAL’S REPORT OF BASKET- 
BALL GAMES FOR CHAUTAU- 
QUA COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL 
LEAGUE, 1926-1927 


It is the duty of the referee to fill 
in this blank after every game in 
which he works, and send this copy 
to the County President, Mr. George 
Raynor, Principal of Schools, Chau- 


tauqua, N. Y. 
Conduct of Coaches 


nC Oe KED HES E SOO OE 


Behavior of Players (Home Team).. 


eoeceerereereeereveereree ee ee ee 


eceoevrveeveveerereos eevee eee e 8 


Sportsmanship and behavior or control 
of Spectators 


oseeeeeeee 


Treatment accorded the Referee..... 


eeeeaeee eee esensengneeonee 


Name of Home Team.........:-.++- 
Name of Visiting Team...........-. 
Date Gl Game. 666i ick os wes | 


Residence of Referee...........+++- 


6 eee oes SSECRAOECRSVSRASLSEH CHER OS SOS S'S 





REFEREE 





Reasons Why We Should Not 
“Boo” an Official 


By Edmund A. Meagher 


Athletic Director, Merced Union High 
School, Livingston, California 


r NHE problem of “booing the 
referee” has arisen in two re- 
cent basket ball games in our 

school. We have handled the matter 

by giving a talk in assembly based on 
the following points and by posting 
of the same. 

Since this is a matter of altogether 
too frequent occurrence, we are pass- 
ing these points along in the hope 
that other8 may make some use of 
them. 

1. The official knows the rules bet- 
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ter than the spectators. Much “boo- 
ing” is caused because of ignorance 
of the rules. 

2. His judgment is more experi- 
enced and probably better than that 
of the spectators. 

3. “Booing” will not improve the 
situation. A referee is paid for his 
services and will generally do his best 
so that he will be hired again. ‘“Boo- 
ing” will either make him nervous or 
angry. If nervous, he will be a poorer 
referee, if angry, he may take out a 
spite by penalizing the team whose 
supporters are doing the “booing.” 

4. “Booing’’ will not change a de- 
cision. If a referee changed a de- 
cision because of “booing” he would 
be encouraging it. 

5. Cultured people consider “boo- 
ing” unrefined and will not attend 
games where such bad manners are 
displayed. We must not bring an 
amateur sport down to the level of a 
prize fight. We should not ape the 
behavior of a gang of “toughs” and 
“low brows.” 

6. “Booing” is cowardly. It is not 
sportsmanlike for a crowd of one 
hundred to pick on one person. No 
sane person will walk out on the floor 
during a game and “boo” the referee 
to his face but the biggest coward will 
hide in a crowd and “boo” louder than 
any one else. 

7. Besides being unrefined and 
cowardly, “booing” is thoughtless. 
The thoughless idiot who starts “boo- 
ing’’ may set off a crowd just as would 
a person who yells “fire” in a crowded 
theatre. We consider such a person 
dangerous to the safety of the crowd. 
The “booer” endangers the safety, 
dignity and reputation of the crowd at 
basketball games. 





A Fifty Minute Program 


By N. O. Schneider 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Ja. 
Subject-matter 
I. Alignment of class. 
A. “At tention.” 
(Attention) 
. Heels together. 
. Toes slightly outward. 
. Press knees back. 
. Head and shoulders back. 
. Chest up. 
. Flat abdomen. 
. Weight on balls of feet. 
. Flat back. 
Hands along seam of trousers. 
B. Dress right. 


aOaNAtR WD 


C. Roll call. 
BODY 
Il. Facings and marching. 
Tactics. 


A. Counting off. 
B. Marking time. 
C. Wheeling. 
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1. Four counts. 

2. Four counts. 

3. Eight counts. 

4, Eight counts. 

5. Sixteen counts. 

6. Sixteen counts. 

D. Opening ranks. 
III. Free exercises. 
(Calisthenics) 
A. Leg exercise. 

1. (By command method.) 

2. (By the number method.) 

3. (By the rhythm method.) 

B. Trunk exercise. 

1. (By command method.) 

2. (By the number method.) 

3. (By the rhythm method.) 

C. Arm exercise. 

1. (By command method.) 

2. (By the number method.) 

3. (By the rhythm method.) 

D. Head and chest exercises. 

1. (By command method.) 

2. (By the number method.) 

3. (By the rhythm method.) 

E. Closing ranks. 
IV. Organized games. 
A. “Whip Tag.” 

Ref. pp. 69-70, Manual IV. Phys- 
ical Education for Public 
Schools of Wisconsin. 

B. “Three Deep.” 

Ref. pp. 65, Manual IV. Physical 
Education for Public Schools 
of Wisconsin. 

C. “Basketball Relay.” 

Ref. pp. 166, Dr. F. W, Maroney- 
Physical Education for Public 
Schools. 

(Variation) 
CONCLUSION 
VY. Fixing need for correct posture in 
pupil’s mind. 
A. Review 9 points under A in In- 
troduction. 


Method 
I. Class is brought together by 
whistle or command “Fall in.” 
At command “At tension” all 
pupils assume a correct standing 
posture. Teacher demonstrates 
points 1 to 9 under attention in 
subject matter. (Attention is 
called for need of proper carriage 
of body for correct functioning. 
Demonstration of some physical 
handicaps that may occur due to 
incorrect posture.) 
Pupil’s Aim: I want to learn 
how to stand correctly and to en- 
joy playing some games. 


II. Face to the right. Face. (Re- 
peat several times.) 
About face. (Repeat several 
times.) 


Count 4’s (No. 1 and No. 4 are 
pivots for wheeling.) 

Mark time—March. 

1, wheel left—March. 

(Excute 4 times.) 

Y, wheel right—March. 
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(Execute 4 times.) 

4 wheel left—March. 

(Execute 2 times.) 

if, wheel right—March. 
(Exectute 2 times.) 

Full wheel left—March. 
(Execute once.) 

Full wheel right—March. 
(Execute once.) 

Open ranks—March. 

(Take 2 times as many steps as 
your number.) 

Hands on hips—Place. 

Feet apart—Place. 

Feet normal—Place. 

By the Nos. 1-2-1-2. 

In rhythm—Start—1-2-1-2, etc. 
(Repeat about 10 to 12 times.) 
Class halt 1-2. 

(Hands still on hips.) 

Feet apart—Place. 

Trunk bent left—Place. 

(Body bent only at waist, eyes 
directed to front.) 

Trunk normal—Place. 

By the numbers 1-2-1-2. 

In rhythm—start 1-2-1-2, etc. 
(Repeat about 10 to 12 times.) 
Class halt—1-2. 

Repeat all of this exercise to the 


opposite side. 
times. ) 


(Repeat 10 to 12 
Alternate same exercise 


first to left and then to right. 
In rhythm start 1-2-3-4, etc. 
(Repeat 10 to 12 times.) 

Class halt—1-2. 

Hands and feet normal—Place. 


1, 


3. 
4. 


Hands forward—Place. 
(Hands at shoulder height, 
fingers and thumbs together 
and extended, palms turned to- 
ward each other.) 


. Hands sideward—Place. 


(Arms extended sideward, fin- 
gers and thumbs together and 
extended palms up, shoulders 
held down.) 

Hands forward—Place. 

Hands normal—Place. 


By the numbers 1-2-3-4. 

(Repeat once.) 

In rhythm—-s t a r t—1-2-3-4-1-2- 
3-4, etc. (Repeat 10 to 12 times.) 
Class—halt 1-2. 


1 


2. 


In rhythm—start—1-2-1-2, 
(Repeat 10 to 12 times.) 


.Head turned to 


left—Place. 
(Head turned as far as possi- 
ble in the direction indicated, 
chin is drawn in, chest up, 
shoulders retracted.) 

Head normal—Place. 

By the numbers 1-2-1-2. 

etc. 
Class— 


halt—1-2. Repeat all of this ex- 


ercise to the opposite side. 
peat 10 to 12 times.) 


(Re- 
Alternate 


same exercise first to left and 


then to right. 
—1-2-3-4-1-2-3-4, 


In rhythm—start 
etc.* (Repeat 


10 to 12 times.) 
Class—halt—1-2. 
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About — 
March. 
(Number 1’s stand fast, rest of 
class closing on them.) About— 
face. 

IV. Today we will play for our first 
game, “Whip Tag.” All join 
hands and form a circle. 
(Teacher explains details of 
game, as given under reference A 
in subject matter if pupils do not 
understand same.) (Game may 
be played 2 to 3 minutes.) 

Our next game will be “Three 
Deep.” 

(Teacher has pupils count off by 
2’s.) Number 1 step in front of 
No. 2 to right. (Pupils have 
played this game previously so 
should take it up readily. 
Directions in manual reference 
under B. in subject matter.) We 
have a few minutes left so we 
will play “Basketball Relay.” 
(Details of game explained by 
teacher.) (Directions in manual 
reference under C. in subject mat- 
ter.) 

V. Before I dismiss you boys I want 
you to remember what I said 
about correct posture. 

(Teacher has one boy demon- 
strate correct standing posture, 
asking other pupils for criticisms 
and corrections. Nine posture 
points reviewed.) 

I want you to get the habit of 
standing, sitting and walking cor- 
rectly and the next time we meet 
I’ll see how many will have shown 
real improvement. 


face; close ranks — 





A Few Suggestions on 


Sportsmanship 
By Fred P. Neff 
Orville, Ohio 

It is up to the coach to instill and 
enforce as well as practice good 
sportsmanship. How many tricks 
have you seen or used that were some- 
what shady? Some teams are coached 
to play dirty and to take every advan- 
tage they can fairly or not. Some 
teams, schools, coaches and even towns 
have the reputation of being dirty or 
poor sports. Do you know of any 
cases? Little things that happen in 
a game grow with imagination and 
repetition in telling about them and 
a cross look or word soon becomes a 
blow. A single blow becomes a fight. 
A fight becomes a riot. Then schools 
break athletic relations. Witness 
Harvard and Princeton. It is better 
to play a good game and lose than not 
to have played at all. If sports do 
not make a person a better citizen, 
there is no excuse or reason for hav- 
ing them. Good sports are good citi- 
zens. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Mobility of Seats 


HE ordinary types of individual 

seats, commonly called chairs or 
stools, are designed with widely 
differing degrees of mobility, depend- 
ent upon their purposes and uses. 
Mobility, as here intended, meaning 
adaptability to change in location, or 
ease of transportation, should be dis- 
tinguished from adjustability, or 
adaptability to change in dimension 
or direction of facing, or to change in 
comfort. Ordinary adjustability is 
familiar in upholstered seats which 
adjust themselves automatically to the 
contours of the body; in rocking 
chairs and in “Morris” chairs, which 
by the simplest of operations may be 
adjusted as to angle of inclination; 
in draughting stools which may be 
readily adjusted as to height and di- 
rection of facing; and in office desk 
chairs which may be readily adjusted 
as to angle of inclination, and direc- 
tion of facing. Somewhat less fa- 
miliar, perhaps because they are not 
operated by the sitters themselves, 
are the more complicated examples of 
adjustability, as in the barber’s chair 
or the dentist’s chair. When chairs 
or stools lose their individuality and 
are multiplied many times, attaining 
considerable numbers in close prox- 
imity, such adjustments become en- 
tirely impracticable and it becomes 
necessary to set all seats uniformly to 
the same height, inclination, and 
direction of facing. These positions 
are fixed in accordance with pre- 
determined averages, dependent upon 
the space available, the degree of 
comfort desired, the purposes for 
which the seats are placed, and also 
the average physical dimensions of 
the expected sitters. As this paper 
is primarily concerned with the mul- 
tiple as distinguished from the indi- 
vidual seat, it is not concerned with 


*607 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 








No. 1. 


Typical observation train (at Poughkeepsie, 1926) showing 
mobile seats for viewing boat races 


By Gavin Hadden, C. E.* 


the property of adjustability. 

The property of mobility, however, 
has been and probably always will be 
an important consideration in the 
design of multiple seats, just as in the 
design of individual seats. There are 
two general classifications of mobile 
seats which should be made, those 
intended to be transported during 
use and those intended to be trans- 
ported between periods of use. Among 
individual seats, examples of the 
former class may be said to be seats 
on bicycles or animals, or in airplanes 
or small boats. “These have their 
obvious prototypes among multiple 
seats, as in the omnibus or the rail- 
road car, or in the observation car 
commonly used for viewing boat races. 
The accompanying illustration shows 
a typical observation train, at the 
intercollegiate races at Poughkeepsie 
in June, 1926. 


To the second class, seats intended 
to be transported (if at all) between 
periods of use, belong the usual types 
of chairs, stools, benches, pews, opera 
chairs, auditorium and theatre seats, 
bleachers, grandstand seats and sta- 
dium seats. 


All seats of this class have lesser or 
greater degrees of mobility ranging 
from zero to the most complete mo- 
bility yet devised. In _ individual 
chairs, the most usual degree of 
mobility, as in the common household 
or office chair, is such as to permit 
the reasonably easy transportation or 
short distances of one chair by one 
individual. From this degree of mo- 
bility we may turn in one direction 
to the definitely fixed seat of the fac- 
tory or school, designed for placing 
always in fixed relation to a machine 
or to a desk. These seats are not 
susceptible of easy transportation and 
under usual circumstances they may 
be regarded as immobile. 


Toward the other end of the scale 
of mobility we find the camp stool, 
which may be readily transported 
singly or in numbers by one indi- 
vidual. Searching still further we 
find probably the greatest mobility 
yet devised among contrivances de- 
signed for seats in the so-called 
“shooting-stick.” This is the seat at 
the end of a stick which becomes a 
cane and handle when folded, so com- 
monly used in England for many out- 
door activities. 

In all these cases, for either in- 
dividual or multiple seats, mobility is 
desired for one, two, or all three of 
the following reasons: (1) to allow 
the use of the seats in two or more 
different locations, (2) to allow the 
use of the space occupied, alter- 
nately for seats, and for other uses, 
and (3) to allow the storage and pro- 
tection of the seats during extended 
periods of non-use. 

Multiple seats which are designed 
to be mobile may in the usual case 
fulfill all three of these purposes; in 
special cases, however, to fit special 
needs, they are designed to fulfill the 
second purpose only, or the second and 
third purposes only. There are many 
different kinds of mobile multiple 
seats, each of which has its special 
advantages or special uses. For any 
particular purpose, it is advisable 
either to develop a new design which 
may be especially suited to all in- 
fluencing conditions, or to determine 
after careful study which one of the 
many designs which have already been 
developed elsewhere is most satis- 
faetory. Even if it is found that an 
existing design is satisfactory, it is 
often advisable to revise and adjust 
it to meet the special conditions. 

All readers of this paper are prob- 
ably already familiar with the usual 
types of wooden portable bleachers, 








No. 2. Portable stand at Franklin Field, University of Pennsyl 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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of which there are several kinds now 
manufactured and extensively used. 
These have a high degree of port- 
ability, particularly over long dis- 
tances, are very readily knocked down 
or disassembled, very readily re- 
erected, can be stored conveniently 
in a small space, can be used either 
indoors or outdoors for a variety of 
purposes, and are low in first cost. 
That they may be so readily and 
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demountable wooden stands have been 
used. If carefully designed these may 
be very efficient and very economical. 
They have always the advantage of 
being designed to suit the special 
conditions for which they are in- 
tended. For greater portability the 
larger members may be cut in con- 
venient lengths with bolted connec- 
tions and bolted splices, and with all 
members marked for identification. 











No. 3. Portable stand at Northwestern 


University, Evanston, Il. 


quickly purchased at a definite known 
price and with a minimum expendi- 
ture of time and trouble may be re- 
garded also as an important advan- 
tage. On the other hand the number 
of seats of this type which may be 
used at any one point is definitely 
restricted, as the standard articles 
cannot be erected beyond fixed heights 
or fixed numbers of rows; they are 
subject to serious deterioration and 
cannot safely be left exposed to the 
weather for any considerable periods; 
they are somewhat lacking in rigidity 
and in comfort for spectators; their 
vertical angles of view are fixed and 
cannot be adjusted (for the standard 
articles) to suit special conditions, 
extreme care must be used to insure 
that they are properly maintained, 
and they must, to insure safety in use, 
be frequently inspected, particularly 
after each re-erection. Portable seats 
of these types are commonly used for 
viewing football, baseball and other 
outdoor games, for viewing circuses, 
parades, pageants, and carnivals, and 
for viewing basketball and other in- 
door games and activities. There is 
scarcely a limit to the number of pos- 
sible uses to which these types of seats 
may be put, and as a temporary meas- 
ure, if carefully used, they are ex- 
ceedingly useful. 

For conditions which make it de- 
sirable to locate more than a com- 
paratively small number of rows of 
seats at any one point, or where 
greater rigidity, comfort and safety 
are desired, various other types of 











No. 5. Sectional steel stand of Department 
of Plant and Structures, New York City 


Various types of decks may be used 
and they may be made with open 


risers or completely sheathed. The 


seats of these stands are usually de- 
signed to be built integrally with the 
deck, as in the temporary stand of the 
University of Pennsylvania at Frank- 
lin Field which backs up against the 
Gymnasium Building at the end of the 
field. This stand, which is here illus- 
trated, has a structural steel deck 
frame, and is combined at the front 
with the Wayne type of sectional 
steel stand described below. In some 
cases, though these are somewhat un- 
usual, separate chairs, may be used, 
as in the temporary stands designed 
by the writer for Northwestern Uni- 
versity, shown in the accompanying 
illustration. Stands of’ this kind, 


however, are also only temporary and 
subject to serious deterioration. 

For still greater strength and dura- 
bility there are various types of port- 
able, steel bleachers, but their use is 
restricted, as in the usual case they 
cannot be carried satisfactorily beyond 
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a certain maximum height or a cer- 
tain maximum number of rows. Two 
of these types are shown in the illus- 
tration. The first, a product of the 
Wayne Iron Works Co., has as its dis- 
tinguishing feature an efficient and 
ingenious arrangement of folding sec- 
tional towers supporting the stringers 
which support the flooring and the 
seats, requiring no bolts for connec- 
tions. The typical sections illustrated 
were manufactured for the special 
purpose of furnishing additional foot- 
ball seats over the running track 
(which in this case has a wide en- 
closure) in the Franklin Field Sta- 
dium at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The standard form of stand 
was modified and revised to suit the 
special needs of this stadium in 
accordance with the engineers’ and 
architects’ plans. These stands are 
reasonably durable, rigid, comfort- 
able, and economical, and can be read- 
ily erected, readily taken down, and 
conveniently stored. 

The other type illustrated, which is 
equally ingenious and efficient, was 
designed and constructed by the De- 
partment of Plant and Structures, 
New York City, and has been success- 
fully used on numerous civic occa- 
sions, principally for viewing parades 
in the city streets. This type has 
advantages similar to those of the 
Wayne Stands. Although bolts are 


required they are completely inter- 
changeable and provide for more posi- 
tive connections of the members. 
Portable steel bleachers of the above 
or similar types can be used wherever 





No. 6. Model of adjustable stadium, football 


position 





No. 7. 
ball position. (Illustrations Nos. 6 and 7 
were taken from the same viewpoint) 


Model of adjustable stadium, base- 


the ordinary types of low wooden 
bleachers can be used, and provide 
greater strength and durability at a 
somewhat greater cost. 

All the mobile seating structures 
above described can be used for view- 
ing different events in different loca- 
tions, or for removal to allow the use 
for other purposes of the space they 
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occupy, or for storage or protection 
during periods of non-use. When the 
first or second of these reasons for 
use is absent, the design may become 
more highly specialized. 

When the primary purpose of mo- 
bility has been to use the same seats 
in different locations for viewing 
different events, some interesting de- 
signs have resulted. For example the 
“adjustable stadium,” illustrated by 
pictures of a rough cardboard model, 
was devised by the writer to suit the 
special needs of the combination of the 
games of football and baseball. The 
two views of the model shown were 
taken from exactly the same view 
point, and one view shows the struc- 
tures placed for football and the other 
for baseball. In such a structure a 
considerable portion would be fixed 
and immobile, three large sections, 
mounted on wheels and tracks beneath 
the level of the field, would swing each 
as a unit about its designated pivot, 
and the small triangular section would 
be capable of transportation in com- 
paratively small pieces from one 
corner to another. 

Other designs have been developed 
by the writer to suit the special 
needs, for example, of viewing tennis 
matches played either on turf courts 
or on hard courts. As it is a long, 
difficult and expensive operation to 
obtain a satisfactory turf surface for 
important tennis matches, it is not 
feasible to change the surface of a 
court in front of immobile seats: for 
either turf tournaments or hard court 


1] 











No. 8. Movable bleachers in gymnasium of 
Charles T. Plunkett Junior H. S., Adams, 


extended, in position for use as seats 














No. 9. Movable bleachers in gymnasium of 

Charles T. Plunkett junior H. 53., Adams, 

Mass. Hoisted, in position against the wall, 
with floor clear for other uses 
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tournaments. It is usually more prac- 
ticable to change the location of the 
seats from one court to another. In 
one of these designs the same prin- 
ciple of building the seating structures 
on wheels and tracks is employed. 


The courts with different surfaces 
may be located in parallel lines, and 
the seats may be shifted at will along 
straight tracks from one to another. 

The other design, to suit the same 
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of the other type on the other side. 
The stand may then be tipped back 
and forth at will through an angle of 
90 deg. to provide a view of either 
set of courts, as may be desired. The 
treads and risers of the stand in one 
position become respectively the risers 
and treads in the other position, and 
a simple arrangement of pivoted 
benches enables the structure to be 
fitted with raised seats. Such a 
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No. 10. Rolling stands in Palestra, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Typical sections ex- 
tended, in position for use as seats 














No. 11. Rolling stands in Palestra, Univer- 

sity of Pennsylvania. Typical sections re- 

ceded, in storage position under permanent 
seats, with floor clear for other uses 


purpose, embodies the construction of 
the seating deck at an angle of 45 
deg. with the ground, to pivot hori- 
zontally about an axis midway up the 
stand. Courts of one type are located 
on one side of the stand and courts 


No. 4. Wayne steel sectional stand at 

Franklin Field, University of Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia, Pa. Erected over running 
track in front of permanent seats 


structure would of course have very 
limited and restricted opportunities 
for use, and it is mentioned here 
merely as an example of a particularly 
unusual development. 

When the primary purpose of mo- 
bility has been to use the same space 
for seats during one period and for 
other purposes (playing games, etc.) 
during another period, there have been 
likewise some interesting designs de- 
veloped. 

One of these, here illustrated, shows 
typical sections of stands used for 
viewing basketball games in a gym- 
nasium at the Charles T. Plunkett 
Junior High School at Adams, Mass., 
for which the Frank Irving Cooper 
Corporation were architects and engi- 
neers. In its extended position the 
stand forms a comfortable, safe, and 
sightly seating structure for a reason- 
able number of spectators. In its 
hoisted position, the stand is com- 
pletely out of the way against the 
upper surface of the wall, leaving the 
entire floor area unobstructed and 
available for other gymnasium activi- 
ties. This type of stand is exceedingly 
well suited to its purposes. 

Another type of stand, for the same 
primary purpose, was developed by 
the writer to be used in conjunction 
with permanent immobile seating 
structures. One proposed application 
of this design was in the Franklin 
Field Stadium, at the University of 
Pennsylvania, for use over the run- 
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ning track, as an alternate to the 
modified Wayne Stands previously de- 
scribed. The stands were to be sup- 
ported on wheels or rollers so that 
they could be rolled directly backward 
completely out of the way, under the 
forward part of the permanent sta- 
dium, and the space they occupied on 
the running track could then be used 
for other purposes. An excellent in- 
stallation of this type, following the 
writer’s design, has been recently 
completed at the University of Penn- 
sylvania in the new indoor stadium or 
“Palestra,” for which Day and 
Klauder were the architects and 
Wm. H. Gravell was the engineer. 
Typical sections of these stands are 
shown in the illustrations. The rec- 
tangular basketball floor has been 
designed for three transverse practice 
basketball courts, placed parallel to 


each other and parallel to the shorter 
axis of the floor, with permanent 
seats all around, starting at an eleva- 
tion of about 9 ft. above the floor sur- 
face. When an important game is 
played, an alternate main court is 
laid out in the center of the floor 
across the practice courts and parallel 
to the long axis of the floor. The 
rolling stands may then readily be 
pulled out from under the forward 
parts of the permanent stands to their 
proper positions around the court on 
the floor area outside the court lines, 
thus allowing, with a minimum ex- 
penditure of time and labor, the seat- 
ing of large numbers of additional 
spectators. The same floor can be 
adapted to use for indoor tennis, box- 
ing, and other games and activities, 
and the same principle can be used for 
other combinations. 
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There are various necessary details 
of design for the proper installation 
of either the outdoor or the indoor 
stands of this type, but it is believed 
that the illustrations and this brief 
description will indicate the method 
of operation of this type of mobile 
seats. 


The types of mobile stands here 
shown and described will serve to 
illustrate some of the more important 
practical developments in the design 
of facilities of this kind. As new 
needs arise new designs are developed 
and a study of the subject in any 
specific case insures the design of the 
most suitable and efficient equipment. 


Note: It should be stated that a number of 
the special features involved in the design and 
construction of various types of mobile seats 
referred to and described by Mr. Hadden in this 
article are protected by their inventors against 
unauthorized use by U. S. Patents issued or 
pending. 


The Next and Greatest Wave of Sport 


NDREAMED of by sport ex- 

perts, including the veteran 

sporting editors of the metro- 
politan dailies, who know only the 
sport of the great cities; unconceived 
of by colleges of physical education, 
including the great university schools 
of athletic coaching, which know only 
the sport of college, school, and play- 
ground; and unrealized even by sport 
fanatics living at the very source of 
the new, bubbling, irresistible surge, 
who have been accustomed to know 
sport only as it is handed to them, 
printed, in the sport page of their 
newspaper or broadcast to them over 
the raucous radio, a new and tremend- 
ous wave of athletic sport, the like of 
which the world has never seen, is 
mounting toward its gigantic crest 
and is about to break over the United 
States and Canada. 

The amazing feature of this truth 
is that the incredibly stupendous on- 
coming wave will break upon and 
surge over an astounded athletic 
world which is totally unprepared and 
unfitted to understand it, direct it, or 
control it. The new wave will sweep 
amazed sport experts off their feet and 
will flood the sporting editors’ desks 
with startling telegrams of sport that 
will necessitate fascinating supple- 
ments to the sport pages. It will in- 
undate the schools of physical educa- 
tion with immediate demands for di- 
rectors for new kinds of positions, the 
novel duties of which not one uni- 
versity school of coaching, I venture 
to say, is at present preparing a single 
man to perform properly. These po- 
sitions will necessitate adding a new 
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and distinct course of training to the 
curriculum of all schools of coaching. 
And, borne on its crest and sweeping 
along in its wake, it will flood every 
hamlet, small town, and great city of 
America with athletes and athletic ac- 
tivities and enterprises not now con- 
ceivable. 


That Such a Wave Is Coming Cannot 
Be Doubted 


That such a wave of sport is coming 
cannot be doubted by anyone who reg- 
ularly reads a wide-awake country 
newspaper, and who has read the 
same newspaper for the past twenty 
years. The truth pops out at such a 
reader from every sheet and from al- 


most every column of his country - 


journal, particularly in newspapers 
which report the weekly “doings” of 
an entire rural county. Crudely 
worded, from a sporting viewpoint, 
but of deeper significance because of 
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Thirteen years ago Tom Sayres, the 
youthful catcher on the Port Austin, 
Mich, town baseball team, organized 
the Huron County Baseball League, 
the pioneer organization of its type 
in the United States. Since then the 
formation of amateur inter-town base- 
ball leagues has been Mr. Sayres 
hobby and avocation. In 1919 Mr. 
Sayres organized the Michigan State 
Baseball Federation, the first state or- 
ganization to be formed to promote 
the interests of baseball. The Editor 
has derived much valuable informa- 
tion and inspiration by reading the 
articles which Mr. Sayres has written 
on Town Baseball during the past ten 
years. He regards Mr. Sayres as an 
authority on this subject. 
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that very fact, sport stories are now 
being struggled with and mailed into 
country newspaper weeklies by cross- 
road correspondents and small town 
scribes which tell vividly of games of 
basketball between boys’ high school 
teams, girls’ high school teams, boys’ 
junior high school teams, and, in ever- 
increasing cases, of independent teams 
and town teams, both of men and of 
women. . 

Carrying more meaning, however, 
even than these reports of basketball 
tussles, are news items which tell of 
“business men meeting in the com- 
munity building every Tuesday night 
to play volley ball and indoor base- 
ball.” Some such reports are even be- 
ginning to record sport casualties con- 
tracted in these weekly games, such as 
broken arms and cracked knee caps, 
caused “by sliding into home base in 
the basement of the Presbyterian 
church last week.” 


A New Restlessness Is Stirring in the 
Countryside 


Whether it is strange to state or 
whether it is but natural, for it seems 
to be given to only a handful of men 
in each age to read the inevitable 
signs of that age in its relation to the 
next generation, it is true that the 
countrymen who are at the very source 
of the next wave of sport do not real- 
ize what is going on all around them. 
They are only conscious that some- 
thing unusual, a great restlessness in 
some way connected with athletic 
sport, is stirring around about them. 
They sense that something is coming 
to life, something is generating in 
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their midst, some spring is overflow- 
ing and that some kind of action is 
needed, something must be done. 
Halls are needed, the basement of 
the church is no longer big enough, 
the ceiling no longer high enough, to 
satisfy the demands of the young men, 
of the buoyant girls, and even of some 
of the old men. Games are wanted, 
the countrymen have discovered that 
they have a team in their midst, pos- 
sibly several teams, high school boys’, 
high school girls’, second teams of 
small boys, and even two independent 
teams, of men and women; the terms 
of the newspaper have suddenly be- 
come real to them, but there is no- 
body for their teams to play against. 


The Countryside Is the Natural 
Source of Athletes 


That the wholesome countryside, 
the farm, the hamlet, the small town 
is the natural source and the fitting 
environment of athletes and athletic 
sport is now a truism. Sport pages 
nowadays periodically print the na- 
tive haunts of star baseball players 
and even of “All American” football 
gladiators. That the small town 
furnished the diamond stars of the 
present era has been proved to all, but 
that four of last Fall’s All American 
football candidates were furnished by 
places like Dadeville, Alabama, Oliver, 
Illinois, Red Bluff, California and 
Owatonna, Minnesota, was perhaps a 
bit more startling proof of a simple 
ABC cause-and-effect situation ii 
sport than most persons realized. 


Why Has Sport Never Flourished in 
the Countryside? Why Did Small 
Town Baseball Die? 


Why, since the healthful country- 
side is the natural source and the 
proper environment of athletes, and 
is the birthplace of the professional 
baseball stars of the present day, has 
sport never flourished in the country 
and why has baseball almost died out 
in the small country town? Why, as 
a matter of fact, has the death rate 
of small town baseball clubs been so 
wide-spread and ‘high as to cause the 
present alarming scarcity of stars in 
organized professional baseball? 

Before the next and greatest on- 
rushing wave of sport can be com- 
prehended, it is absolutely necessary 
to know and to understand the true 
situation regarding baseball and the 
small countryside town. To unfold 
that situation is to write the story, 
the drama, the vision, the courage, the 
struggle, and the sporting triumph of 
Huron county, Michigan. 


The Baseball Drama of Huron 
County, Michigan 


Twelve years ago it was my privi- 
lege to prepare a manuscript entitled: 


“Baseball’s Greatest Peril: The Dying 
of the Game in the Small Country 
Town, the Reason,—and the Remedy.” 
The manuscript was based on my 
experience in Huron county. Half of 
the manuscript was fact; half was 
prophecy. Now it is all fact. The 
manuscript was submitted to maga- 
zines eleven years too soon. (I wonder 
if this manuscript, “The Next Wave 
of Sport,” is submitted eleven years 
too soon? For only half of it is 
fact.) 


The history of small town baseball 
during the past twenty years is typical 
of the history of baseball in Huron 
county, Michigan, for Huron is a typ- 
ical American mid-west rural county. 
Called “The Garden of Michigan’— 
which is symbolic proof of its agricul- 
tural character, it is situated at the 
tip of the picturesque “Thumb” of the 
state. Its nearest boundary line is 
slightly over 100 miles north of De- 
troit. It is composed of farms, small 
towns, and little cities, these centers 
of population ranging from 400 to 
2,500. There are twelve such towns 
in the county. It is fair to take 
Huron as a typical rural county. 


Fourteen years ago baseball died in 
Huron county. Baseball, the so called 
“National Game of the United States,” 
which had been slowly dying in the 
county for ten years previous, 
breathed its last breath, gasped, died, 
and was buried. Save for one village, 
even the most rabid sportsmen in 
every town and little city in the county 
was through with baseball. Cows 
were grazing in abandoned ball parks; 
musty unpaid bills owed by the ball 
boys were crumpled into waste baskets 
around town; moth-eaten, faded red 
ball pants were pulled out of closets 
by grandmothers and were cut into 
patches for small grandsons; hard- 
ware stores no longer carried league 
baseballs, or pads; all the young 
knights of the village, craving ex- 
pression of their personalities, their 
idealism, their dreams of heroism 
had gone to the city; and the lifeless, 
baking countryside awaited without 
anticipation the coming of a pleasure- 
less thrilless, torpid Summer. .. . 
Boys grew restless; and town con- 
stables sharpened their watch. For 
adult sportsmen of the _ villages, 
banker, barber, barrister, baker, the 
sport columns of the metropolitan 
morning newspaper, arriving mid- 
afternoon, became the daily “Page of 
Hope,” the one ray of Life. 


Deep in its heart the lonely county 
yearned for something that was miss- 
ing, something thrilling, something 
exciting, something with color, some- 
thing tense with the significance of 
life in it. The county was yearning 
for its sport, its baseball. Its sport 
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was dead; but its sporting spirit 
quivered with life. 

The summer passed. A farmer in 
each town scythed the long, uncut 
grass in the deserted ball park and 
figured on next season’s crop. He 
would sow the infield next Spring. The 
village sportsmen, passing by, saw 
him; and hurried on down to the 
railroad depot, where they feasted 
on the returns every three innings 
from the World Series. When they 
re-passed the abandoned ball park on 
their way home, they looked at it 
queerly, shook their heads, puzzled, 
and began to think. 


The next Summer Huron county 
enjoyed the greatest baseball season 
in its history. Sparkling green ball 
parks, as clean-cut and as well-kept as 
smooth private lawns, sprang into life 
throughout the county; bankers and 
business men, applying business 
methods to their town baseball team, 
adopted budget systems and paid bills 
promptly by check; complete sets of 
new baseball uniforms, of latest cut 
and finest material, flashed attrac- 
tively upon the county ball diamonds; 
merchants stocked up again on high- 
priced baseball equipment, including 
catchers’ shin guards—never before 
seen in the county; virile youth, bone 
and blood of village and out-lying 
farm, hearing the call of sport, re- 
turned from far-away cities and 
quickened again the pulse of the 
countryside. Suddenly, the country- 
side, that was dead, was alive once 
more. Huron county had solved the 
problem of small town baseball. Last 
summer, 1926, 200 other counties, 
modeled on Huron county’s idea, had 
solved the same problem; and Huron 
county, itself, had finished its twelfth 
prosperous baseball season. Save for 
the war year, 1918, Huron’s twelve 
seasons had been consecutive. 


How Did Huron County Solve Its 
Baseball Problem? 


How did Huron county solve its 
baseball problem? The answer is so 


“simple that it can be summarized in 


a few paragraphs. Huron county 
solved its baseball problem in the 
simplest and soundest way known to 
man, a way applicable to every prob- 
lem; it thought the matter out. It 
thought the matter out in the Winter 
of the year of 1913-14,—before wait- 
ing for another lifeless Summer to 
wreak complete desolation upon its 
deserted ball parks. 


What Was the Basis of Huron 
County’s Hope? 

First it is necessary to ask: What 
was the basis, what was the hope, of 
Huron county’s thinking the matter 
out? What gleam did its sportsmen 

(Continued on page 24) 
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A Word About the ATHLETIC JOURNAL 


HE ATHLETIC JOURNAL with this issue comes to 
"T the close of its most successful year. These 
words are written not in a spirit of boasting but with 
justifiable pride. It has not been an easy matter to 
establish and perpetuate a coaching trade journal, 
but now we have every reason to believe that this 
magazine is established and is looked upon by the 
coaches as their professional magazine. The chief 
reward for the work that has been done and for the 
financial risks that have been assumed has been found 
in the words of appreciation which the subscribers 
have voluntarily passed on and in the splendid sup- 
port that several thousand coaches have given the 
magazine. Our readers have told us that the 1926-27 
Journal is better than the 1925-26 magazine. We shall 
strive to make each succeeding volume better than the 
last. 


We have been especially gratified to find that our 
subscribers in distant states are just as enthusiastic 
about this publication as those who are closer to the 
home office. We have tried to make this a national 
magazine in every sense of the word and are pleased 
to know that the great body of coaches look upon it 
as a publication that serves the interests of all alike. 
The editor herewith expresses his thanks and ap- 
preciation to the men who have assisted the JOURNAL 
force in any way this year and wishes these and all 
the friends of the JOURNAL continued success and hap- 
piness. 


In addition to the pleasant relationships that have 
existed between the editor and the coaches, much 
might be said concerning the friendly spirit of coop- 
eration that our advertisers have manifested. As 
these men have selected the ATHLETIC JOURNAL as 
a medium, through which to advertise their merchan- 
d?se, so in turn the magazine staff has accepted ad- 
vertising only from those concerns and institutions 
that the JOURNAL believes are worthy of recommenda- 
tion. The manufacturers and jobbers of sporting 
goods and athletic equipment, the publishers of ath- 
letic books, the directors of coaching schools and our 
other advertisers each has something to sell the ath- 
letic men; something that the coaches need and their 
goods are for sale at a fair price. The JOURNAL has 
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been and can continue to be serviceable by bringing 
advertisers and buyers together. It is needless to say 
that the publisher appreciates it when the coaches 
speak a good word for this magazine to the adver- 
tisers. 





The Coaches in Summer 


EVERAL thousand athletic coaches will spend 

part of their summer vacation this year in the 
different coaching schools. This is an indication that 
the men who are engaged in the work of instructing 
athletes are striving to excel in their chosen field. 
Athletics and athletic technique are changing very 
rapidly and the men who keep abreast of the times 
are the ones who will find that there is a demand 
for their services. There is not a great deal of dif- 
ference in the ability of many of the coaches. Some, 
however, keep advancing in their work and others 
stand still. It is sometimes hard to understand why 
this is so but the man who is honest, who works 
hard and is persistent usually is the one who succeeds 
far better than possibly the more brilliant individual 
who is lazy and indolent and who depends upon a 
pull for advancement. Out of a group of school boys 
starting out in life together it has frequently been 
observed that the boy whom every one picked as the 
one most likely to make a success of life thirty years 
later is the one who has made a miserable failure and 
other chaps who were not especially brilliant have 
achieved distinction. Athletic coaching is a hard 
game in which the best survive and the rest perish. 
The coach who not only studies the technique of 
coaching in the summer time but also studies cer- 
tain academic subjects is more apt to survive than 
the one who studies not at all or who neglects to 
broaden his training and preparation. 

Many school and college coaches will with profit to 
themselves and their communities—serve this summer 
as community athletic directors. The JOURNAL has 
from time to time suggested that amateur athletics 
are now being quite generally promoted in the towns 
and cities. Our municipalities, however, are about as 
far along in this matter of promoting community ath- 
letics as were our colleges thirty years ago. There 
is just as much need for properly supervised athletics 
in the large cities and small towns as there is of 
intramural athletics in the large universities and in 
the small high schools as well. The men who have 
had training in administering; athletics in the edu- 
cational athletics are peculiarly qualified to direct 
community athletics. The problems are similar and 
the need of leadership is apparen%. 


The National Meet 


HIS month two national track meets, the one the 

National Interscholastic and the other the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association meet, will be 
held. The first has become established and has a his- 
tory and tradition back of it. Ajithough the second is 
entering its sixth year only, it has already become 
recognized as the national chainpionship meet. It is 
filting that after the various state high school meets 
and the conference and sectional college meets have 
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taken place that there should be held national meets 
where the state and sectional champion can compete 
for a bigger prize on track and field. 

‘These meets in addition to the stimulus which they 
have given to track athletics in this country are valu- 
able because they bring together the young sportsmen 
of the nation and thus they serve to break down 
sectionalism and tend to develop a :.ational athletic 
consciousness. We have sectionai b]-cks in congress 
and sectionalism is rife in politics and business, but 
there is no place for narrow sectionalism in school 
and college athletics. These two mets are deserving 
of the support of all who believe thet athletics may 
be used as a means of developing g»o0d will and a 
better understanding in the nation. 





The Track Rules Committee Meeting 


HE National Collegiate Athletic Association 
Track and Field Rules Committee will meet in 
Chicago June 9th and 10th to codify the rules for 
1928. The high school track coaches are represented 
on this committee by Mr. C. W. Whitten, Secretary 
of the National Federation of State High School Ath- 
letic Associations, and the college coaches by men 
from every section of the United States. If any 
coach wishes to suggest any changes in the present 
code he should make his wishes known to some mem- 
ber of the rules committee. This committee will not 
make any drastic changes unless the coaches indicate 
that they wish those changes made. 
The N. C. A. A. rules having been adopted as of- 
ficial by the N. C. A.. A., by the National Federation 


of State High School Athletic Associations, by the 


Y. M. C. A., by the U. S. Navy and the U. S. Army, 
as well as by the majority of the State High School 
Athletic Associations and by most of the college con- 
ferences, are naturally followed by more of the asso- 
ciations that are conducting track meets than are any 
other rules. The track coaches can help to improve 
these rules by sending their suggestions to the rules 
committee. 





The June Journal 


HIS issue of the ATHLETIC JOURNAL has been 

quite largely given over to the coaches who have 
contributed most of the reading matter. If this ex- 
periment meets with favor the June number each 
year will be in the nature of a review of the year in 
athletics and we will ask our subscribers to write the 
copy for that month. The September Journal will 
contain (besides several other technical articles that 
will be of assistance to ail football coaches) an article 
on the “Effect of the Lateral Pass Rule on the Game” 
by one of the greatest football coaches. Further, in 
the September number will appear the first of the 
year’s basketball articles. Since a great many insti- 
tutions start basketball in September, it is fitting 
that the Journal should devote more space in the 
early fall months to this game. The October and 
November Journals will be devoted to football and 
basketball and the December issue will be in the na- 
ture of a review of the football season. March has 
come to be the month for the special baseball number 
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of the Journal and April is each year the relay meet 
month and is so recognized by this magazine. 

There is some question regarding the advisability 
of making the June Journal in part at least a news 
issue. As the American Medical Journal serves the 
doctors by keeping them advised regarding medical 
progress, so the ATHLETIC JOURNAL has striven to 
serve the athletic coaches by passing on to them new 
ideas in coaching. News items are interesting but 
of little value except in one particular and that is 
that they may be used to develop a professional esprit 
de corps. It is a good thing for the athletic coaches 
to know each other, to be proud of their profession 
and further it helps each one to know what the other 
is doing. We will be interested in knowing how you 
like the June Journal. 





The Dribble 


OW that the Basketball Rules Committee has 

deferred action on the dribble may we suggest 
that the basketball coaches try out the proposed 
change and report their conclusions through the 
Journal. A great many coaches objected to the cut- 
ting out of the dribble when the result of the com- 
mittee’s action was announced this spring. It may 
be that some of those who objected will be converted 
to the committee’s viewpoint if they try out the sug- 
gestion. 

The elimination of the dribble would undoubtedly 
to some extent eliminate stalling. When the visiting 
team gains a lead and then stalls the home crowd 
sees red. Friendly relations between schools have this 
last year been broken because of stalling in basket- 
ball. This raised a serious question or a series of 
questions which are: (1) Is stalling unsportsmanlike’ 
(2) If it would help the game to have stalling elimi- 
nated, how can this be brought about? (3) Would 
it help to rule that no man could maintain possession 
of the ball for more than four or five seconds? (4) 
Would the proposed dribble rule reduce the amount 
of stalling? These are live questions in basketball. 
The Journal would like to hear from the coaches who 
have experimented with these phases of the game and 
who consequently have a basis for their opinions. 





Opportunity vs. Money 


OACHES frequently accept new positions be- 
(° cause they offer advanced financial returns. 
Better pay, other things being equal, is a factor that 
none can afford to overlook, but if the new position 
does not present as good or a better opportunity for 
success, the coach may well hesitate before making 
a change. A chance to do good work with satisfying 
results should be the main consideration in the life 
of a young coach. If he is elected to a position where 
he has a good chance to succeed and then does make 
good, his services will be in demand by others and a 
better position usually means better pay. If he con- 
tinues to do satisfactory work in each new field he 
will continually be given an opportunity to advance 
in his profession. He should select a school where 
there are athletic traditions, where the equipment is 
adequate and where the athletic standards are high. 
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The Next and Greatest Wave of Sport 


catch in the bleak horizon between the 
Fall of 1913 and the Spring of 1914 
which gave them faith that there 
might still be hope of the resurrec- 
tion of baseball in their small towns? 
What warranted them putting even 
a quarter of an hour’s thought on 
small town countryside baseball? 
Hadn’t the mere fact that the game 
was bankrupt—that people in the 
county would no longer drop even 
ten cents into the hat at a town ball 
game, proven beyond a doubt that the 
game, now and forever more, was 
dead? Didn’t the ecoriomic truth that 
a thing that had no market value, be 
it a piece of merchandise or a ball 
game, prove conclusively that such a 
thing was worthless and could no 
longer be offered to the public? What 
was the use of wasting further time 
and effort upon small town baseball? 
Baseball was bankrupt. 

But there was the catch staring 
them in the eye, the enigma, the un- 
solved problem. Baseball was not 
bankrupt. Their baseball was; but 
organized baseball, the professional 
game of the great cities, was worth 
millions of dollars, and was growing 
richer every year. The very season 
in which their own small town base- 
ball had strangled to death had been 
Professional Organized  Baseball’s 
greatest year. All over the United 
States huge double-decked steel stadia 
were being built in the big cities, the 
cities in which Professional Organized 
Baseball had been offered for sale, at 
high prices, to the public. Plainly 
the game of baseball was not only not 
bankrupt as a national sport, but com- 
manded a high market price. The 
American public of the big cities was 
clamoring for a chance to pay for 
baseball. 


Why Was Small Town Baseball 
Bankrupt? 


The sportsmen of Huron county 
knew that an ,American was an 
American, with the same inherent 
likes and dislikes, whether he lives in 
city or town, in Johnson’s Crossing, 
Huron county, or in New York City. 
Why, then, should the American public 
of the big city pay millions of dollars 
to see baseball while the same Ameri- 
can public, of even purer American 
blood, was sending baseball into 
bankruptcy and abandoning the ball 
parks to the cows in the small town? 

The only and the conclusive answer, 
of course, came to them: something 
must have been wrong with their 
baseball; it could not have been base- 
ball that the county public had been 
offered for sale. There must have 


(Continued from page 21) 


been something wrong with the smail 
town brand of baseball to make it 
bankrupt. 

So, minutely, in the Winter of 
1913-14, they examined their baseball 
anew. And they made a discovery. 
They were thunder-struck. They 
looked at each other in frank amaze- 
ment. They gasped. They were 
astounded. Not that their baseball, 
the baseball of the small town, all 
over the United States, was dead; but 
that it had lived so long under the 
conditions that had finally strangled 
it to death. The long life of small 
town baseball was a glowing tribute 
to the natural hardihood, the sheer 
robustness, of the once “National 
Game,” but no longer the national 
game because it had ceased to be alive 
in rural America. Instead of national 
it had become metropolitan. 

Huron county, in its autopsy of 
small town baseball, found that it had 
died of ten distinct ailments. Ten 
cankers had been gnawing at the life 
of small town baseball for years and 
years; ten cankers that had finally 
filled the sturdy body of the game with 
such deadly poisons that the decayed 
victim had at last collapsed in death. 

One glance, however, showed the 
Huron county baseball specialists that 
the cankers were not cancers; they 
saw instantly that the ten poisonous 
conditions of small town baseball were 
curable; all that was necessary to be 
done to effect a cure was to recognize, 
to diagnose, to list each distinct evil 
condition, and then to apply the 
remedy. . 

They held before them the healthy, 
normal, structure of baseball; they 
analyzed exactly what it was that was 
necessary to healthy, normal, vigorous 
baseball; and they found that ten con- 
ditions were absolutely requisite to 
sound life in baseball. 


Ten Requisites of Sound Baseball 


These ten requisites were: 

1. Sufficient population where the 
game is played to furnish paying 
patronage and playing material. 

2. A playing schedule of games that 
assures quantity of games, quality of 
games, certainty of games, accessi- 
bility of games, variety, moderate 
cost, real interest, publicity, and 
regularity of games. 

3. Umpiring that is competent, im- 
partial, and about which no question 
can even be asked as to a reason for 
possible impartiality. 

4. Systematized expense commen- 
surate with sources of income. 

5. Proper publicity. 

6. Proper park facilities. 


7. Organization and administration 
by proper and sufficient officials, using 
business methods. 

8. A proper reward for a first- 
class ball team. 

9. Competition that is even, that is 
conducive to good sportsmanship, that 
is clean, that is not too expensive to 
maintain, that begets future competi- 
tion, and in which the players hold 
the heart-interest of the patrons. 

10. Pure, unadulterated baseball, 
with all the attractive features which 
are a part of the game, offered for 
sale to patrons. 


Why Small Town Baseball Died 


Little wonder that the sportsmen of 
Huron county were astounded at the 
long life of small town baseball; no 
wonder that they realized instantly 
why baseball had died in their own 
county and throughout rural America. 
Not one requisite for robust baseball 
had been fulfilled in the baseball 
which they had been vainly trying to 
keep alive in their county. 

1. The population of their towns 
was so small that scarcity of patrons 
and playing material was inevitable. 

2. No regular schedule of games 
had ever been conceived or attempted, 
match games being arranged prac- 
tically overnight; geographical handi- 
caps and lack of teams of equal 
strength in all of the surrounding 
towns, near enough to play return 
match games,—a distance greater 
than thirty miles had proven im- 
practicable,—made quantity of games 
and quality of games and expense of 
games impossible; instead of certainty 
of games, matches were frequently 
cancelled by telephone while the home 


‘ boys were out on the diamond lim- 


bering up; publicity was either non- 
existent or wrongly conceived; games 
were played at intervals either too 
long or too short. 

3. No thought had been given to 
the principles underlying umpiring. 
Selection of umpires had been left un- 
til after game time when each team 
chose a man, “its umpire,” from 
among the spectators. It was a sort 
of ping pong affair with close deci- 
sions. It was inevitable that such 
officials were either incompetent 
(umpiring being a life-profession), 
impartial, or known to have every 
reason in the world for being impar- 
tial, their very livelihood in their 
village being dependent upon the good- 
will of their neighbors now engaged 
in desperate endeavor on the diamond 
and in dire need of every assistance. 
And every spectator was seeing every 
play from a different angle. The re- 
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sult alone was sufficient to have killed 
baseball in Huron county. Pande- 
monium reigned; merit of play alone 
did not assure victory; baseball rules 
were violated (batsmen, for instance, 
often being sent to first base on 
balks); argument and unsportsman- 
like conduct flourished; and an um- 
pire’s authority was in direct propor- 
tion to his bulk,—and lasted as long. 

4. Expense of maintaining town 
ball teams had never either been 
systematized nor commensurate with 
income. The sources of expense were 
equipment, transportation, meals, vis- 
iting teams’ expenses, advertising, 
tickets, ball park (including grounds, 
diamond and_ stand), unclassified 
miscellanies, and, last but greatest, 
paying outside players to defeat rival 
towns who were also paying outside 
players to defeat’ them. No such 
thing as a budget had ever been con- 
ceived of; bills were never paid by 
check (if at all); solicitations were 
frequent and never accounted for; no 
matter how much money was raised 
or taken in at the gate or picked out 
of the hat the ball boys were always 
in debt; and paying outside players to 
war on rival towns demanded more 
money than there was in the village. 
At last public confidence and funds 
alike were exhausted. 

5. Newspaper publicity—which Joe 
S. Jackson, kindly dean of American 
sport writers, has said made baseball 
—had never been used on behalf of 
small town baseball. Where it had 
existed at all, it had been unattractive 
or had been wrongly conceived to 
consist of bitter attacks upon neigh- 
boring town ball teams and neighbor- 
ing towns in general. This was in 
spite of the fact that rural editors 
were at heart baseball’s best friends. 

6. The park problem, inseparable 
from baseball, whether in Greater 
New York or in Port Hope, Michigan, 
had never been solved. The park 
was rarely fit to play in and was 
never comfortable for spectators. It 
was not attractive and was often in- 
accessible. Park conditions had al- 
ways been a handicap, never a help, 
to small town baseball. 

7. No such thing as organization 
and administration of small town 
baseball affairs by properly chosen, 
efficient, and sufficient officials had 
ever been known. An incompetent 
and unrepresentative manager of the 
ball boys, a new one every year, had 
been allowed to prowl about the vil- 
lage—a sort of goat—who vainly tried 
to solve every one of the ten problems 
connected with running a ball team in 
a small town. Even these “goats’’ had 
finally become extinct in Huron 


county. The hopeless muddle of lack 
of organization had played a tre- 
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mendous part in smothering Huron 
county baseball. 

8. The reward, or rather, the total 
lack of even a laurel wreath, for main- 
taining a good ball team had never 
been worth the effort. A town might 
win every game of its season except 
one,—and yet have that one defeat 
from a rival town turn the entire 
season into ignominy; or it might 
even win every game played and, at 
the end, have nothing at all to show 
for it, except, possibly, the contempt 
of villages nearby. 

9. The true zest of sport—evenly 
matched competition (the one thing 
Americans absolutely demand)—had 
never been an integral part of Huron 
county baseball. The evil practice, 
the deadliest poison known to small 
town baseball, of “loading,” that is, 
the hiring of outside professional 
players—“ringers’”—had taken the 
very life out of rural baseball. In 
addition to causing uneven competi- 
tion, since two rival towns were rarely 
“loaded” to the same strength for the 
same game, this pernicious custom had 
reacted against the game in the county 
in seven additional disadvantages: 
(a) It caused expense too great to 
maintain; (b, Few home players were 
developed; (c) It created little civic 
pride; (d) It was bad sportmanship 
and generated bad sportmanship; (e) 
It encouraged betting, particularly 
“sure thing betting”; (f) It was often 
productive of coarseness and vulgarity 
in the ball team, which drove women 
from the ball parks; (g) It stifled 
wholesome and natural competition 
with towns which did not approve of 
“loading.” 

10. Huron county baseball had had 
no market value because, with the 
nine previously mentioned ill condi- 
tions existing unsolved, the thing they 
had been fraudulently offering for 
sale under the name of baseball had 
not been real baseball at all, but had 
been an adulterated, obnoxious, un- 
attractive concoction in no way re- 
sembling the wonderful game which 
the American public in the great 
cities had gladly paid their millions 
of dollars to buy. Small town base- 
ball teams had violated the funda- 
mental principles of steady selling, 
that is to sell goods that the public 
wants, that are pure and attractive, 
and that are as advertised. No 
wonder that small town baseball in 
Huron county was bankrupt. 


The Ten Principles of Successful 
Small Town Baseball 


Knowing, then, the ten conditions 
that were requisites for healthy, sound 
baseball, and having discovered 
wherein their baseball had violated 
every one of the ten requisite condi- 
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tions or principles, it was easy to list 
the ten respective remedies. 

Accordingly, in the Winter of 1913- 
1914, Huron county formulated ten 
fundamental principles as necessary to 
the reformation of baseball in the 
small towns and little cities within 
its borders: 

1. The proportion of patrons and 
players to the total population of each 
town must be increased. 

2. A regular schedule of games, 
geographically sound, and fulfilling 
all the requisites of an attractive 
schedule, must be drafted at the start 
of the summer. 

3. Outside professional umpiring, 


assuring competency, impartiality, 
and confidence, must be secured for 
all games. 


4. Expense must be systematized, 
handled by business men on business 
principles, made commensurate with 
a stimulated income, and every cent 
accounted for. The budget system 
for every town was recommended. 

5. Publicity, fostering sportsman- 
ship and using the latest psychology 
of advertising in making the games 
alluring, must be utilized to the limit. 
Every possible aid must be given to 
the county editors in the way of fur- 
nishing to them interesting “fan 
fodder,” including “box scores.” Paid 
advertising must be liberal. 

6. Parks must be made to con- 
tribute to the class of baseball played 
and to the attractiveness and comfort 
of the spectators. 

7. Baseball, while essentially a 
sport, must be finely organized and 
soundly administered on an efficient 
basis that will assure public con- 
fidence. A sufficient number of men 
in each town must make baseball a 
specialized study. 

8. There must be a reward ade- 


‘ quate to the efforts put forth by a 


town to maintain a good ball team. 

9. The canker of loading must be 
forever eliminated; all players must 
be bona fide residents of the town or 
surrounding countryside of the town 
for which they play. 

10. The public must be given pure 
and attractive baseball in return for 
its money. 


How Can the Ten Principles Be 
Applied? 

With the _ foregoing, logically- 
evolved ten principles of sound small 
town baseball in their hands in type- 
written form, the sportsmen of Huron 
county again stared at each other 
blankly, baffled. How could they 
apply these ten principles? 

Each individual town would be help- 
less in the matter. One town, by 
itself, through the very nature of the 
problem, would be helpless in the 
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matter of a sound schedule; outside 
professional umpiring would be ex- 
pensive for one smail town to pay for; 
and if one town restricted its players 
to bona fide home talent, it would be 
no match for towns that used 
“ringers.” 

Once more Huron county turned 
to examine Professional Organized 
Baseball. Instantly the key to the 
solution became apparent. Profes- 
sional Organized Baseball was sym- 
bolic of co-operation. Cities of similar 
size suitably situated in respect to 
each other were co-operating in base- 
ball throughout the United States 
and Canada. 

Now, in baseball, co-operation of 
cities similar in size suitably situated 
is called a “league.” The league is 
the unit of professional baseball’s 
successful plan of organization. Huron 
county saw at once that a league 
within the county incorporating in a 
constitution the ten principles of 
sound small town baseball would 
assure the enforcement of fair play 
and should solve all of its baseball 
problems. ‘ 

But one thing still puzzled the 
county baseball specialists. In study- 
ing the principles of Professional 
Organized Baseball’s million dollar 
successes in various cities with the 
view of applying the principles of the 
structure of Organized Baseball to 
small town baseball, Huron county 
sportsmen became alarmingly aware 
that one radical difference, one fun- 
damental, far-reaching principle, sep- 
arated and always would separate 
professional organized baseball of the 
big cities from their own small town 
That one difference was in 


game. 
motive. 
Professional Organized Baseball 


was run for private profit, and made 
it. But Huron county men knew from 
bitter experience that in small town 
baseball there never could be a cent 
of private profit; whatever modest 
balance remained at the end of each 
season would have to go back into 
improving the game in the country- 
side: better equipment, better stands, 
sweaters for the team. 

Then a great truth about small 
town baseball slowly dawned upon 
them, countryside baseball must be 
run solely for the good of the com- 
munity. Small town baseball was in- 
dissolubly a sport of the people and 
for the people and therefore it must 
be by the people. The running of the 
ball team must be done by the com- 
munity, through accredited, represen- 
-tative officials. The officials of the 
ball team must be public servants, 
elected in open meeting by the resi- 
dents of the village, and must be 
responsible to the citizens for the 


proper handling of the baseball af- 
fairs. Various details of manage- 
ment, in turn, could and should be 
delegated to minor officials, but there 
must be a Board of Baseball Gover- 
nors directly responsible to the com- 
munity. Furthermore, the sportsmen 
soon found out that the open election 
put baseball in the countryside into 
the hands of the most able men in 
each village and created full public 
confidence. 

And so, more than half a score of 
years ago, the sportsmen of Huron 
county brought forth on the country- 
side a new form of organization—a 
structure unique in sport—conceived 
in sportsmanship and dedicated to the 
proposition that, in natural, inherent, 
sporting strength, all small towns are 
equal. 


What the Huron County Baseball 
League Did for Huron County 

The plan, perfect in theory and 
design, when put into operation, 
worked like a charm. Automatically, 
the Huron County League purified 
baseball in the county of all of its 
ailments and overcame all of the 
natural, hurtful conditions which 
handicap baseball in the countryside. 

The small population was _ solved 
not by miracuously increasing the 
population of the towns but by in- 
creasing the proportion of baseball 
patrons and trained ball players to the 
total population. 

A very significant discovery was 
made: namely, that the proportion of 
patrons to the total population can 
be 75 per cent greater in the small 
town than in the big city, because of 
the fact that a small town can close 
all of its business places and indus- 
tries during the hours of a ball game, 
whereas city baseball must depend 
for its patronage upon the small 


proportion of its residents not work- : 


ing afternoons. 

Because of the 100 per cent increase 
in interest in baseball brought about 
by the newly formed Huron county 
league, attendance at the games in- 
creased over 75 per cent. Personal 
interest in home talent players 
brought out whole families to see their 
own boy and their neighbor’s boy 
play; high class umpiring kept the 
game clean and thereby won women 
to its support; attractive publicity 
lured the curious; and the fact that 
every game played in every town— 
one game was played somewhere in 
the county every day except Saturday 
—affected the league standing of 
every other club brought patrons 
from all other towns in the county. 
Often the attendance at a game would 
exceed the total population of the 
town where the game was being 
played. 
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The proportion of players to the 
population was increased because the 
home talent principle put tremendous 
pressure upon the absolute necessity 
of developing home players. Hard 
nightly practice—until the stars shone 
down, upon the village diamond—de- 
veloped many fine players. As an aid 
in developing players, a County 
“Minor” League for boys was organ- 
ized as a feeder to the county league. 
Furthermore, news of the revival of 
baseball in the county brought back 
home most of the virile youth who 
had gone to the cities seeking life. 
Incidentally, many of these boys who 
came back home to play baseball are 
now leading citizens of their towns, 
councilmen, members of the school 
board, and fathers of future players 
and inspirers of players. 

The “league” of neighboring towns, 
aided by good roads and automobiles, 
automatically solved the schedule 
problem. By making it possible for 
all of the small towns of the county 
to have teams of inherent equal 
strength, the league assured all of the 
requisites of a sound schedule. 

Expense was systematized, printed 
statements were made obligatory by 
the league constitution, and, while ex- 
penses were heavy, stimulated income 
put the game on a sound financial 
basis. 

Parks were kept in proper shape by 
a rule of the league severely penaliz- 
ing teams with poorly kept diamonds 
and unclean stands. 

Publicity was solved through co- 
operation between league officials and 
editors of the county press. Weekly 
“dope” was fed the press about every 
game played in the county; and the 
emphasis was shifted from the win- 
ning of a single game by the home 
town to what was best for the good of 
the game as a whole. Printed sched- 
ules, posters, and paid newspaper ad- 
vertising produced natural results. 
The editors, of course, proved to be 
the league’s best friends. 

The open election of the baseball 
“governors”—the election being ad- 
vertised in display advertisements 
paid for by the league—and a dis- 
tribution of duties solved the organ- 
ization problem. 

A championship pennant, presented 
at an annual “Pennant Raising Day” 
with county-wide pomp and formali- 
ties, proved, as nothing else in all the 
world does in baseball, the reward 
worthy of all effort to produce a good 
ball team. The fight for “position,” 
the thrill of a second division team de- 
feating a first division nine, proved 
stimulus enough to keep every team, 
in addition to the pennant-winning 
club, on its toes. 

By enforcing its strict eligibility 
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code, “loading” was eliminated and 
every town was put on an even start. 
The team that practiced hardest in- 
evitably won the pennant. With the 
spotlight on home players came an in- 
terest in baseball never awakened by 
outside professional performers. 


And last, the Huron county league 
enforced the “pure food laws” as ap- 
plied to baseball. It made obligatory 
the selling of attractive baseball to its 
customers. Its ball players looked, as 
well as acted, the part of athletes. 
Complete uniforms were insisted on, 
smoking in uniform was prohibited, 
betting on any league game by a 
player was punishable with instant ex- 
pulsion from the league forever, argu- 
ing with the salaried outside umpire, 
invested with full authority to run the 
game, was taboo, and coarse language 
and unsportsmanlike conduct was 
cause for immediate banishment from 
the game. A big league smartness at- 
tracted patrons through the gate for 
whom old style “country baseball’ 
never had had the slightest appeal. 
Huron county league baseball games 
brought a dash of color to the gray 
countryside. 


Huron County Is Thinking Again 


What has the success of the Huron 
County Baseball League got to do with 
the “Next and Greatest Wave of 
Sport”? Everything! Because Huron 
county, which in 1914 thought out a 
plan that has given it twelve years of 
high class baseball,—a plan the funda- 
mental features of which were in- 
corporated in the constitutions of 
200 new small town baseball leagues 
formed last spring, is thinking again. 

Huron county is thinking again 
because it now knows two things. It 
knows, first, that, despite its twelve 
years of success with baseball and 
despite the formation of over 200 
other county leagues using the same 
principles, it has not permanently 
solved the problem of small town 
baseball; and it knows, second, that it 
is facing a problem infinitely greater 
in scope than even the problem of 
restoring baseball to the countryside 
towns of America. 

Huron county has discovered the 
one fatal weakness in its baseball 
plan which, unless remedied, will for- 
ever prevent the plan from being a 
permanent solution of small town 
baseball. The weak link is the in- 
existence of a paid administrator of 
the plan; the plan, although perfect in 
theory and design, needs an experi- 
enced, expert administrator paid to 
devote his entire time to applying 
and enforcing the principles and 
regulations incorporated and _ sug- 


gested in the constitution and by-laws 
of the Huron county league. 
The reason why small town base- 


ball leagues cannot afford to pay an 
executive a full year’s salary is that 
the income season lasts only three 
months. The result is inevitable. It 
is the sole reason why hundreds, I 
dare say, of hopefully organized small 
town leagues, sound in theory and 
membership, have collapsed, and have 
never realized the reason why. 

The Huron county league has been 
kept alive through its twelve seasons 
of play by the sheer character of its 
presidents, particularly by the strong 
personality of Mr. Robert P. Buckley, 
to whose baseball experience, business 
acumen, forceful character, and kindly 
devotion Huron county will forever be 
obligated. The other capable and sac- 
rificing presidents of the Huron 
county league have been Joe S. Jack- 
son, William B. Rossman, and Charles 
J. Kappler. 

It is known that Huron county can- 
not continue forever to call upon its 
citizens to give of their own time to 
administer the league’s business; 
county leagues have been discontinued 
in two adjoining counties because of 
lack of leaders; the boys and men of 
Huron county are asking about foot- 
ball, soccer, tennis, boxing, basketball, 
hockey, swimming and the other 
sports. 


The Single Key to Both of Huron 
County’s Unsolved Sport Problems 


Huron county, searching for solu- 
tions to both of its sport problems, 
has discovered that the answer to the 
cries of its country folk, its small 
town folk, demanding other sports in 
addition to baseball, is identical with 
the permanent solution to its one un- 
solved fatal baseball problem. The 
sole weakness of its baseball county- 
league plan, lack of a paid admini- 
strator, if remedied, would instantly 
prove to be the solution of its “Other 
Sports Problem.” A_ paid county 
athletic recreation director is needed 
to administer an all-the-year-around 
program of sport,—to organize, co- 
ordinate, and promote every form of 
athletic sport which the people of the 
county would enjoy; the duties of 
such an all-year sport director should 
include the managing of the Huron 
county baseball league. 

For, complicated as is small town 
baseball, other sports, if to be played 
in the countryside, are many times 
more complicated. The problems, 
while essentially the same as in base- 
ball, are harder to solve because the 
games are new to the countryside and 
therefore need special promoting, spe- 
cial equipment, special coaching, spe- 
cial places to be played in, and special 
forms of organization. Owing to the 
scarcity of participants in each village, 
the sports are dependent upon inter- 
town competition. This means they 
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require special country-wide coopera- 
tion, organization, and coordination, 
which, in turn, means that they 
require the year-around attention, 
study, and active serviees of a sport 
expert. 

And so, both of Huron county’s 
athletic problems reach the same con- 
clusion: a paid director to devote all 
of his time to promoting and ad- 
ministering sport in the county is 
absolutely necessary if sport is to be 
enjoyed in the towns and on the farms 
of the county. 

The whole thing—the whole pattern 
of small town rural sport—is like a 
picture puzzle with just one piece, the 
key piece, missing. That key piece, 
the paid county athletic recreation 
director, when supplied will complete 
the perfect design. 

It is so simple, this solution, this 
plan, that Huron county, now consid- 
ering it, can hardly realize that it 
has its hands on it. And it is all so 
simple—this so-called “problem of 
rural sport” and its solution—that the 
nation does not dream that the great- 
est wave of sport in history awaits 
only the unlocking of the flood gates 
of rural sport by the applying to the 
lock of the plan so perfect in design. 


Eventual Promotion of Sport by 
Government Units 


The plan for solving the rural 
sport problem, in all of its details, in 
all of its ramifications, in all of its 
possibilities, need not be stated here. 
In fact, the plan is adjustable, adapt- 
able to conditions in each county, de- 
signed to fit present situations and 
new developments as they inevitably 
evolve from first simple arrangements. 

In time there is no question but 
that athletic sport recreation will be 
recognized as a duty and as an in- 


-tegral function of county government 


to be financed by the county board of 


supervisors. Legislation in many 
states already has legalized such a 
step. 


And eventually, the promotion of 
athletic recreation will be an integral 
part not only of the county but of the 
township, the town, the state, and the 
federal government. There will 
flourish a vast system of wholesome 
sport promotion under a_ Federal 
Bureau of Sport. The war showed 
that millions of eager men were await- 
ing only a system of administration 
of sport to participate therein. The 
ending of the war also showed thai 
millions of soldiers, returning to the 
countryside, were forced to give up 
their sport because sport administra- 
tion was non-existent in their rural 
communities. A year ago the Na- 
tional Baseball Federation, the great 
sandlot baseball organization of the 
United States, xppointed a committee 
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Bringing Bigger Crowds All Year— 
With These “All-Season” Bleachers 





Spring, Summer, Fall, Winter . . . Track, Baseball, 
Football, Basketball . . . for all four seasons, and all 
four games—the same Circle A Bleachers can handle 
the crowds. 


And Circle A Bleachers can bring the crowds! No 


matter what your attraction, nor where it is—the 


fans go where the best seats can be had. 





The game that gets capacity crowds is the game 
where the seats are safe, comfortable, and plentiful. 
Circle A Bleachers are easy to sit on. There are no 
sharp edges. There’s plenty of leg room. And a foot 
rest keeps feet off the fellow in front. 





The Circle A Safety features assure safety to the 
wildest crowd. These husky bleachers are more than 
a match for four times the weight of all the people 


you can put onto them. 





Our folder “The Facts About Circle A Bleachers” 
shows you how others are bringing bigger crowds— 


and how you can do the same. Send for it today. 








CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
550 South 25th St. Newcastle, Indiana 


CIRCLE A BLEACHERS 
SECTIONAL AND PORTABLE 
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Int’l Y. M. C. A. College 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Summer School of Physical Education 
and 


Athletic Coaching 
June 27 1927 July 30 


Plan—Intensive double period courses giving full credit toward degree. 
Courses elective, tuition a la carte. 
Certificates given for work completed. 


Courses— 
Master’s Degree (M. P. E.)—Courses for alumni and properly qualified teachers, 
leading toward the Master’s degree. 
Public School Course—A four-year program for teachers in the public schools, lead- 
ing to a Summer School certificate, 
Y M C A Course—A four-year program for Y M C A Physical Directors, leading to 
a Summer School Certificate. 


School of Athletic Coaching—Two halves. 

Football by “Tuss” McLaughry of Brown University, June 30- July14. 

Basketball by Dale Lash of Wesleyan University assisted by Mc- 
Laughry and others. 

Both halves. 

Baseball by Berry of Springfield and Lowman of Wisconsin, with 
movie pictures and special lectures by Leslie Mann, Boston Braves. 
Both halves. 

Soccer by Affleck of Springfield, July 15-30. 

Boxing and Wrestling. 

Both halves. 

Track by Paul Otto of University of Virginia. 
Both halves. 

Basketball “Jamboree” July 12-15. 

Special three-day basketball conference, lectures, demonstrations, 
round table discussions. Eight to twelve hours daily, led by Lash, 

McLaughry, Otto “Aus” Johnson and other authorities. 


For Information Address 


Elmer Berry, B.S., M.P.E., Ed.D., 


Director Summer School 
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to wait upon President Coolidge to 
recommend federal sport promotion. 

Meanwhile, a simpler plan must be 
introduced; and it is ready. Cham- 
bers of Commerce, community clubs, 
booster clubs, and all other organiza- 
tions dedicated to promoting whole- 
some activities in Huron county, are 
now considering a plan that can be 
put into immediate operation. 


A Plan for Immediate Solution of 
Countryside Sport 


This plan calls for a county athletic 
council to be formed representing as 
many towns or communities as would 
contribute an equal share of an 
athletic director’s yearly salary. The 
paid director would work, largely on 
his own initiative, under the authority 
of the county council; the unit of the 
council would be the town or com- 
munity athletic association composed 
of local residents paying small dues. 

Each town athletic association 
would have, in addition to its repre- 
sentatives on the county council, a 
board of local governors for every 
form of sport, elected annually in 
open meeting. An annual budget 
would be made out, similar to the 
college athletics method, each sport 
receiving an allowance from the gen- 
eral funds and each contributing its 
income from gate receipts to the gen- 
eral fund. Schedules would be syn- 
chronized. 

County leagues in each sport would 
then be organized by the county 
athletic director, and the entire pro- 
gram of sport for the county be co- 
ordinated. In this way, no matter 
how few there were of each sport’s 
enthusiasts in each town, they would 
have an opportunity to enjoy their 
favorite game in competition. Now, 
in most towns of Huron county, only 


_ lovers of baseball can enjoy their 


sport,—and, if the handwriting on 
the wall be true, devotees of even 
baseball will soon be deprived again of 
their wonderful game. 

Eventually, each small town will 
have its own village sport director and 
coach, the immediate practical plan 
for promoting local sport being for 
the town athletic association, or the 
town council, to supplement the salary 
of a high school teacher-coach and to 
have him add to his school duties the 
supervision of town athletic recrea- 
tion, remaining in the town all sum- 
mer for such a purpose. 


Inevitable Results of 
the Plan 


Conclusions: 


Now then, if the truths set forth 
in the preceding pages of this article 
be accepted, two conclusions are in- 
evitable: 

First, that if one county in the 
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United States adopts the plan of an 
all-the-year-around program of ath- 
letic sport under a paid county 
athletic director,—the success of 
which plan being inevitable,—the 
movement will sweep through the 
entire countryside of the nation. 

In proof of this prophecy, but one 
fact need be cited, namely: That in 
1914 there was but one “Home Talent 
Rural Baseball League.” and in the 
Spring of 1926 over 200 such leagues 
were started throughout the country- 
side of America. 

The second inevitable conclusion is 
that, when the all-the-year-around 
program of sport under a paid 
director idea sweeps the countryside 
and is adopted by thousands of rural 
counties in America—causing from 
ten to fifteen towns and small cities 
in each of the thousands of counties 
to spring into athletic life—the move- 
ment will flood the nation with 
athletes and athletic enterprises un- 
paralled in the history of sport. 





The Year. 1926-27 in 
Athletics 


(Continued from page 5) 


tory” called attention to the fact that 
baseball in the United States outside 
of the Big Leagues was declining 
chiefly because it had been poorly ad- 
ministered and because it was impos- 
isble to promote it on a paid player 
basis. When this statement was 
broadcast many voices were raised in 
protest. Today the truth of these 
statements have been largely accepted 
and amateur baseball is being substi- 
tuted for the other kind. 





Paul Delaporte, coach of the high 
school at Neligh, Nebraska, sends 
some interesting information regard- 
ing Willis Lamson. 

Starting three years ago as an abso- 
lute novice at hurdling, Willis Lam- 
son of Neligh, Nebraska, High School, 
has developed into a hurdler that 
Coach Henry Schulte of Nebraska 
University hails as the next World 
champion. His first year of competi- 
tion he showed up well. Last year he 
flashed his stuff by winning every race 
he entered with the exception of one 
at the state meet at which the state 
record was broken. He also set new 
meet and sectional records during that 
year. This spring has seen him at the 
peak of his high school career. On 
Saturday, May 14th, at Lincoln, 
Nebraska, he won by a comfortable 
margin the 120 high hurdles and 220 
low hurdles, becoming the 1927 state 
champion hurdler. A powerful wind 
from the north, made record breaking 
impossible. 
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A “Line-Up” 
Repeated On Hundreds 
Of Teams 


HE line-up of players on 

each team will differ, but in 
at least one respect they are all 
alike—they bat with Louisville 
Slugger almost exclusively. 


Major league teams with their 
famous batting stars, playing in 
great stadiums before enormous 
crowds, depend on the same bat 
that the least known town team, 
with a pasture for a diamond, 
has likewise found best. 


Louisville Slugger is the choice 
of all; and it is not by chance 
that it has attained this pre-emi- 
nent rank. Fifty years of experi- 
ence in selecting timber and 


making bats for the great slug- 
gers of past and present have 
created a degree of balance, driv- 
ing power and uniform quality in 
Louisville Slugger that is found 
nowhere else. 


You can put your reliance in 
Louisville Slugger bats with the 
same confidence as Manager 
Hendricks and his’ Cincinnati 
Reds, shown in the photograph 


above. 


Write us for our new, illustrated 
book to distribute among your 
squad, “Famous Sluggers of 
1926.” Free. Hillerich & Bradsby 
Co., Incorporated, Louisville Ky. 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 
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Primarily the Journal Is a Technical Magazine; This Month News Items 
' Appear in the Columns; It Is a Good Thing for Athletic 
Coaches to Know About Each Other 


Alabama 

J. S. Burbage, athletic director of 
Marion Institute, Marion, Ala., writes 
that, in their school, which ranks as 
a junior college, with an enrollment of 
only 160, three major sports, football, 
basketball and baseball are played. 
Baseball is a very popular sport in his 
locality. 

California 

From Harry M. Sheue, athletic 
director at Huntington Beach, Calif., 
comes the following item: Hunting- 
ton Beach Union High School is known 
in California best because of its in- 
vitational track meet held each year. 
Twenty-five schools usually attend this 
meet. Last year we had approximately 
500 entries, when four of our records 
were made as may be seen from our 
records for the meet. 


100-yard ...... eee 1924 
220-yard ...... 8 ae 1925 
440-yard ...... eer 1926 
880-vard ....... ee 1925 
ee PD. -264-iweal 1924 
High Hurdles... 16.0 sec........ 1924 
Low Hurdles... .25.5 sec........ 1926 
SE <5 4.6 wich Sn citeweed 1925 
ee  dveencenie 1924 
RII, Re 1926 
Pole Vault..... 5 » - -1926 
High Jump..... Peete 4 enbuwn 1924 
Broad Jump.....22’'2%” ....... 1925 


A few years ago five men from our 
school won second place in Stagg’s Na- 
tional Interscholastic in Chicago. 

A very interesting fact concerning 
athletic progress in this community is 
noted in the building program. Three 
years ago none of the eight towns in 
Orange county had gymnasiums. Now 
five schools have very excellent ones 
and a sixth is under construction. A 
great increase of interest in basket- 
ball, boxing, wrestling, tumbling and 
apparatus work has followed. 

Connecticut 

year’s work at Kingswood 
School, West Hartford, Conn., has 
been very satisfactory. The school is 
a private day school with about 130 
boys. Despite our limited numbers 
we had six football teams—four play- 
ing intramural and two playing inter- 
school games. The-efirst team won 
seven and lost no games—and had 
only seven points scored against them. 
They played some of the strongest 
teams in the state. 


The 


Basketball also brought out six 
teams with two playing outside games. 
The first team won 8 and lost 4 and 
the second team tied for first place in 
their league. 


Baseball will show the same num- 
ber of teams. Neither baseball nor 
basketball, however, hold the interest 
for our boys that football does. 


Track and tennis are informal, 
although we plan a regular schedule 
for our tennis team. 


This year we completed a locker- 
room unit, containing locker space, 
showers, playrooms, store rooms and 
office. A basketball floor is to be added, 
probably next year, with basement for 
bowling alleys and possibly a pool. 

We require every fit boy to take part 
in some sport each season. We have 
calisthenics for all and _ corrective 
exercises for those who need them. 
The writer, J. Gargan, is head coach 
and has charge of all physical educa- 
tion work and the purchase of all ath- 
letic equipment. Faculty members 
assist with the coaching in carrying 
on the general program. 

Louis F. Laun, Athletic Director at 
Leavenworth High School, Waterbury, 
Conn., writes what his city has done 
for amateur sport. Waterbury, a city 
of 110,000, has one high school ath- 
letic field, twelve school gymnasiums, 
five swimming pools, six park depart- 
ment athletic fields and three out-door 
swimming pools. In basketball there 


were three high school teams, sixteen © 


grammar school teams, an eight-team 
Mercantile League, an eight-team In- 
dustrial League, an eight-team Church 
League, two Y. M. C. A. teams in the 
State League, an eight-team Boys’ 
Club League, an eight-team Parochial 
School League, an eight-team Chase 
Park League and an eight-team Hope- 
ville Park Community League. Be- 
sides the seventy-five basketball teams 
in leagues, there were twenty amateur 
teams not in any league, making in all 
ninety-five basketball teams. 

In baseball there are this spring 
thirty-five teams, two in high school, 
eight in the Industrial League, six- 
teen grammar school teams, one 
Junior Industrial (Employed Boys) 


sponsored by the American Legion, 
and an eight-team league sponsored by 
the Park Department. 


Illinois 

O. J. Loekle, who has been at the 
Bath-Lynchburg Community High 
School, Bath, Illinois, goes to Sibley, 
Illinois, as Superintendent of Schools 
next year. With an enrollment of only 
twenty-two boys, Bath won twenty-one 
out of thirty-one basketball games this 
year. 

At Greenview, Illinois, where W. E. 
McBride is principal, a new gym- 
nasium was finished last fall, with a 
playing floor of 84x44 ft. Greenville 
does not play football, but plays base- 
ball in the spring and fall. 


At Galva, Illinois, basketball was 
started’ only last year. This year 
tennis and horse shoes have been 
added as intramural sports and have 
proved very popular with the student 
body. A. R. Wetzel is coach at Galva. 


Indiana 


DePauw (Greencastle) is now offer- 
ing in addition to the required phy- 
sical education for freshmen and 
sophomores a minor in physical edu- 
cation to train teachers and coaches. 
The intra-mural program now in- 
cludes twelve sports and five minor 
sports have been added to the list of 
intercollegiate sports. Guy Morrison, 
baseball coach, was granted a leave of 
absence to try out with the Pittsburgh 
Pirates. Director W. L. “Bish” 
Hughes will again offer a course in 
football and other physical education 
courses this summer at Teachers’ 


College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 
Ball Teachers College will have 


three men on the physical education 
staff next year, beginning this June. 
Paul. B. Williams, who is now at 
Columbia University working off his 
master’s degree in physical education, 
will be director of athletics; Paul B. 
Parker of Indiana University will be 
head basketball and track coach, and 
Norman G. Wann will be football and 
baseball coach. 

The school will feature a complete 
course in physical education as part 
of training school curriculum. Men 
may take either a two-year or four- 
year course. The four-year course 
will lead to the bachelor of science 
degree in physical education. It will 
consist of seventy-seven credit hours 
of work in this department together 
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FIRST EASTERN SESSION 


Bucknell University 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


July 25 — August 6, 1927 


TITTIES 


Complete courses in football and basketball in the 
minimum time of two weeks. 


“All Day — Every Day” 


Address James P. Whyte, Director 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 











N. B. The Summer Session of Bucknell University, 
located in the beautiful Susquehanna Valley “in the 
Heart of the Keystone State,’ runs from July 5 to 
August 12, 1927, with specialized courses in Education 
for Teachers. 
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with 115 hours of work in other de- 
partments of the college. 


The college is completing its new 
athletic field and will have it ready for 
use before the fall term. This field 
will be nearly one-half mile long. It 
will contain three baseball fields, foot- 
ball field and practice field, a 440-yard 
track with a 220-yard straight-away, 
a girls’ field, and twelve tennis courts. 
When completed it will have cost 
$125,000. 


Athletics in the High Schools of 
| Northeast Louisiana 
By Guy H. Sommers 
East Carroll High or Lake Providence, 
a. 


The season of 1926-27 witnessed a 
greater interest in all athletic sports 
than ever before. Practically all the 
high schools have organized athletics 
with competent men in charge and 
have been participating in more 
forms of athletics than heretofore. 


Football as before, was the major 
sport with the majority of high 
schools and the growth in this branch 
of sports was particularly pleasing. 
The new forward passing rule did not 
seem to hamper the teams very much, 
as most of them used the passing 
attack to a great advantage. Quick 
running plays, passing and occasional 
mass plays were used by practically 
all the teams. Mass plays through the 
line were the least successful as prac- 
tically all the teams had strong lines 
with the backfields not quite up to 
standard. In this section, the schools 
boasting strong teams were Rayville, 
Ruston, Arcadia, Minden, Shreveport, 
Bastrop and East Carroll. All enjoyed 
a fairly successful season, with 
Shreveport winning the state title, 
winning all their games and not being 
tied by anyone. Their most notable 
victory was probably over the Bolton 
Bears of the Alexandria school. Quite 
a few stars are finishing this year 
from all of the teams and the various 
coaches are faced with the problem of 
building up new teams almost entirely. 
Most of the coaches will remain at 
their present positions and this will 
relieve the situation somewhat, as they 
will be able to judge the ability of 
scrubs and new material reporting in 
the fall. Coach Greer at Rayville, 
Swanson at Oak Grove, Smith at 
Arcadia, Thompson at Wisner, Reid at 
Monroe, and Sommers at East Carroll 
will all probably be back in the fall 
when the call is given for candidates 
for the ’27 team. The schedule of the 
East Carroll High School of eleven 
games, calls for games with the fol- 
lowing teams, Crowville, Rayville, St. 
Aloysius College, Monroe, Delhi, 


Winnsboro, Bastrop, Lisbon and Wis- 
ner with two dates yet to be filled. 


Basketball 


The usual number of good basket- 
ball teams represented the various 
schools this season, with the smaller 
high schools having the edge in this 
sport. Practically all of the schools 
with good football teams had basket- 
ball teams that were somewhat weaker 
than those representing the smaller 
schools. Mer Rouge, Rayville, Newell- 
ton, Oak Ridge, Bienville, East Point, 
Coushatta and several others had ex- 
ceptionally strong teams. Oak Ridge 
won the state title and then went to 
Chicago where they were defeated in 
the initial game by Norfolk. Newell- 
ton won the Delta Athletic Association 
title over a strong field but did not 
enter the state tournament. As was 
the case with football, most of these 
schools will lose a number of stars but 
with most of the coaches returning 
next season, this situation will be 
taken care of fairly well. 


Baseball 


At the present time, baseball in the 
Northeast Louisiana high schools is 
just beginning. Constant rain and 
flood waters have greatly hampered 
the efforts in baseball and all the 
schools are anxiously awaiting fair 
weather. There is a very noticeable 
increase in the number of schools par- 
ticipating in baseball this year and 
this is probably due to a unique plan 
being followed by a majority of the 
schools. As the baseball season is only 
about two months in the high schools, 
the authorities have never deemed it 
advisable to invest much money in 
baseball equipment for that short 
period of time. This year, the mer- 
chants have come to the rescue of the 
school boys by buying the uniforms 
in this manner. They pay for the 
uniform and in return, the name of 
their business is placed on the back 
of the uniform in letters correspond- 
ing to the school colors. After most 
of the merchants have done this, 
ample uniforms for the team are pro- 
vided. The boys usually buy their 
own gloves and the greatest expense 
to the school then is balls and bats. 
In this manner the expense of baseball 
is cut to a minimum. Most of the 
schools are represented by fairly 
strong teams that just about measure 
up to the standards of teams in the 
past seasons. 


Track 


This sport is the least indulged in 
by the schools in this section. of the 
state. This.is probably due to the 
fact that hardly any of the schools 
have tracks or fields suitable to this 
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sport. Many of the schools, however, 
enter a few contestants in various 
events but very few of them ever put 
out a complete track team. Shreve- 
port, Arcadia and a few other schools 
put out a fairly complete track team 
while a number of the smaller schools 
usually enter one or two contestants 
that win events, but never sufficient 
points to win a meet. Shreveport, 
probably is the strongest all-around 
track team in North Louisiana and 
always makes a strong bid for the 
state title, which has been won three 
times in the past four years by the 
Baton Rouge High School. 

With more and more schools enter- 
ing all the branches of sports and with 
higher standards of sportsmanship 
and scholastic attainment, the season 
of 1927-28 will be a banner year. 


Maine 


Stephen White, coach at Biddeford, 
Maine, writes that his school with an 
enrollment of 250 has completed a new 
annex with an excellent gymnasium. 
The floor is 80x50 ft., the seating 
capacity 1,047. The school does not 
yet own its own athletic field. 

Michigan 

East Grand Rapids is to have a new 
gymnasium and swimming pool to be 
completed January 1, 1928. The gym- 
nasium, 96 ft. long, will have a seat- 
ing capacity of over one thousand. 
The swimming pool, 75 ft. long, will 
be one of the largest and finest in 
Western Michigan. Lynn H. Clark is 
coach at East Grand Rapids. 

From Michigan State College, at 
East Lansing, where Ralph Young is 
director of Athletics, comes the follow- 
ing interesting information: 

The past year at Michigan State 
has been the best that the college has 
ever experienced. Last spring we had 


‘the best baseball, track and tennis 


teams that the institution ever had. 
The same was true in cross-country 
last fall and in track, hockey, swim- 
ming, wrestling, and fencing this past 
winter. Our basketball team was also 
better than it has been for the past 
five years. We are just starting on 
our spring term athletic schedules and 
everything looks very promising. 

We have a splendid gymnasium 
which was completed in 1918. We 
have a maximum sized basketball 
floor and can seat 2,500 people. We 
have a concrete stadium which was 
dedicated in 1924. We can seat 20,000 
people. Our varsity baseball field was 
raised last summer and at the present 
time we have one of the best turtle- 
back baseball diamonds to be found on 
any college field. 

We have a field house armory under 
construction which is 280 ft. long and 
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190 ft. wide at the maximum depth. 
The main arena is 100 ft. by 220 ft. in 
the clear. Fourteen rows of seats ex- 
tend back of this clear space on three 
sides. It is estimated that a crowd of 
7,500 can be taken care of in this 
building. We have also just completed 
nine new clay tennis courts. 

Escanaba’s (Michigan) new high 
school football stadium will seat over 
3,000 people when the season reopens 
again in September. New bleachers 
will be built this summer which will 
help accommodate an additional 1,500 
persons. Besides the bleachers, the 
new quarter-mile track around the 
gridiron will be finished this summer. 
Escanaba’s football gridiron and 
stadium rank with the best in the 
state and when the improvements are 
completed this summer it will be a 
credit to any secondary institution in 
the country. C. B. Roels is coach at 
Escanaba. 

Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Michi- 
gan, where Dwight B. Harwood is 
athletic director, will soon dedicate a 
field house which cost $160,000. The 
size of the new field house is 234x150 
ft. and covers three-quarters of an 
acre of land. The side walis are 30 ft. 
high and the height in the center of 
the building is 60 ft. from the floor. 
Twenty-five of the 234 ft. is used in 
an end addition 143 ft. long and this 
part of the field house is a two-story 
building, the first story consisting of a 
kitchen for use for banquet purposes, 
two shower rooms of twelve showers 
each in connection with the lockers 
and two locker rooms large enough for 
400 lockers and benches. There will 
also be on the first floor two large 
toilet rooms, a boiler room and a coal 
bin, an entrance to the field house and 
two stairways to the second floor. 

The second floor will consist of of- 
fices for the coach, assistant coach and 
a drying room, an equipment room, a 
room for handball and two toilet 
rooms. 

The entire roof in the main activi- 
ties room, 209x150 ft., is supported 
without a column inside and carried 
by steel trusses which call for about 
275 tons of steel. The roof is of 
Federal red tile supported by steel 
purlins laid on the trusses and con- 
tains about 45,000 sq. ft. of roofing. 

The field house contains a basketball 
floor, 108x60 ft., of the portable type 
with a polished maple floor. The 
speaker’s stand is also portable for use 
at convention times. 

Around the activities room 
cinder track, ten laps to the mile, one 
of the finest indoor tracks in the 
country. Football punting, batting 
and pitching for baseball practice will 
be available here. 
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Ties Insure Safety 


Knockdown Bleachers have a Safety 
Factor of four or more 


In the terms of the Building Code, 


When seething, swaying crowds 
pack every inch of available space 
on Knockdown Bleachers — there 
is no danger. 


If by magic, these crowds could be 
doubled and tripled in the same 
space, your bleachers would still 
have an ample margin of protection. 


You can thank the golden yellow 
stringer ties for this to a large degree. 


They are patented. They prevent 
side sway and end thrust, and they 
are extremely simple. 


A minutes study of the engineering 
plan as well as the combined evi- 
dence of hundreds of users will 
convince you of this. 


May we send you a booklet with 
full information ? 


There is no obligation in sending for this booklet, which con- 
tains full data and information on Knockdown Bleachers 
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READY 
AUGUST FIRST 


NEW 
FOOTBALL 
BOOK 


By Glenn S. Warner, 
Stanford University 


. A New Book, complete 
in every detail, by an au- 
thority on Football. Coach 
Warner, five years unbeat- 
en at Pittsburgh, has won 
two coast championships in 
his three years at Stanford. 
“Pop” Warner is_ recog- 
nized as Football’s greatest 
inventive genius. For defi- 
nite information write after 
August first direct to the 
author or to The Athletic 
Journal, 


6858 Glenwood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 

















Muskegon High School where C. L. 
Redmond is athletic director, won 
state championships in koth football 
and basketball this year, winning ten 
football games and twenty out of 
twenty-one basketball games. 


Minnesota 


Hill City High School has this 
spring completed a new grandstand 
and baseball field. Baseball has been a 
school sport for four years. Basket- 
ball, the only other sport, has been 
played only two years. H. R. Walker 
is coach at Hill City. 


Missouri 


At the Southwest Missouri Class A 
Tournament at Drury College the 
basketball team from Lamar won the 
sportsmanship award for showing the 
best sportsmanship in the tourney. 
Coach Davis of Drury spoke of the 
Lamar team as the “smallest and 
fightenest team in the tournament.” 
G. B. Brite is coach at Lamar. 


Nebraska 

Creighton university at Omaha, Ne- 
braska, prides itself on having one 
of the most complete athletic plants 
in the middle west, affording its stu- 
dent body complete training facilities 
in every popular sport. The gym- 
nasium, constructed in 1915, at a pres- 
ent-day cost estimate of $450,000, is 
rated among the first six outstanding 
structures of its kind in the country 
by the University of Illinois. A three- 
court main basketball floor, swimming 
tank, handball and squash courts, and 
complete gymnastic equipment are 
features of the building. 

Last year a new stadium replaced 
Creighton’s old athletic field and 
marked another great stride in ath- 
letic progress at the Omaha school. 
Erected at a cost of $300,000 and hav- 
ing a seating capacity of 15,000 the 
new structure is conspicuous for its 
architectural beauty. Ample provis- 
ions within its walls were made for 
track activities, the quarter mile 
cinder oval being especially built for 
conference meets. Outdoor handball 
and tennis courts complete the layout. 
A. A. Schabinger is athletic director 
at Creighton. 


New York 


The Scarsdale High School, Scars- 
dale, New York, one of the well-to-do 
suburbs of New York City, is com- 
pleting this spring a big gymnasium 
and plans for swimming pool that, 
along with its fine athletic field, will 
give Scarsdale the finest athletic 
equipment of any school in this sec- 
tion of the country. The gymnasium 
will provide a basketball playing court 
of 50x100 feet, with a balcony along 
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one side and space of twenty feet at 
each end for knock-down bleachers. 
This will not only provide, by all 
means, the largest basketball court in 
this section, but also provides for the 
seating of the largest number of spec- 
tators. One end of the building is 
equipped for the girls’ lockers, show- 
ers, dressing rooms, corrective room, 
etc., while the other end is similarly 
equipped for the boys. For class work 
and minor basketball games and tour- 
naments, a sliding partition will divide 
the gymnasium in half, each end to be 
used by the boys and girls respec- 
tively. In addition to a large locker 
room for general use, there are special 
rooms for the home team and visiting 
team, each equipped with adjacent 
showers, and toilet facilities. Also 
there is a special first aid room and 
a corrective room for both boys and 
girls, in addition to the physical di- 
rectors’ and attendants’ offices. 

Scarsdale already has a _ ten-acre 
athletic field with beautiful grounds, 
artificially drained, that provide a 
quarter-mile track, two football fields, 
baseball diamond, girls’ hockey field, 
and tennis‘plots. This field opens 
right off from the new gymnasium, so 
that all the teams can return to their 
private dressing rooms during inter- 
missions. 

Clinton S. Leonard, M. A., a gradu- 
ate of Springfield College, Springfield, 
Mass., and Clark University, Wor- 
cester, Mass., is the supervisor of 
physical education and director of ath- 
letics at Scarsdale for his fifth year. 
He has turned out some very good 
teams in these years. In football, for 
instance, his teams have lost only six 
games in the last four years’ sched- 
ules. He is a believer of “sports for 
sports sake” and “sports for all,” most 


.of his enrollment participating in 


some form of intra-mural athletics 
and his teams having a cherished 
reputation for clean playing and good 
sportsmanship. 

Pennsylvania 

Claude H. Hubbard, Athletic Direc- 
tor at Arnold School, Pittsburgh, 
writes as follows: 

Arnold School is a Private Day 
School for boys in the city of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Since very few articles 
have been submitted on this particu- 
lar type of school, and since there are 
so many other schools similar to the 
Arnold School throughout the coun- 
try, I am submitting our intra-mural 
program in hopes that other day 
schools may know what we are try- 
ing to do here. 

The Arnold School has all the grades 
from the first through the high school 
grades inclusive, so our problem is 
somewhat different from the public 
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“The only one to retain 
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its shape and 


proper inflation” 














And here is the reason why 
t-» Reach takes a specially 


woven lining fabric, and 
places it between two pieces 
of the famous Tufide Leath- 
er. This is the exclusive 
Reach method of laminating. It results in 
a covering that is of the same strength and 
thickness at every spot on the ball. 

No soft spots. No bulges. The shape is 
true. And it stays true. 

The L 5 is balanced perfectly. And its 
three-ply construction keeps it that way. 


New York - Chicago Philadelphia 


THE coach of a well known 
University wrote to us: ““The L 5 
Laminated Ball was used throughout 
spring practice with three other balls 
of standard make and they all received 
the same treatment, but the L § ball 
was the only one to retain its shape 
and proper inflation throughout this 
period’’. | 








Kick it. Fall on it. Scuffle it all over the 
field. You cannot knock it lop-sided. So 
it is accurate in response to every kick and 
pass. It wears long—and stays lively! 

The Reach L § is strictly official in size, 
shape, and weight. And is fully guaranteed! 


A hint on inflation 


Do not use power pumps for inflating 
footballs. Use only the regular pump made 
for the purpose. We suggest also the use of 
a standard low-pressure gauge. Do not 
over-inflate. The proper pressure for a foot- 


ball is 13 pounds. 


A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON, INC. 


San Francisco and Brantford, Ontario 
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THE NEW RULES 


MAKE IT IMPERATIVE 


for the coach to attend school | 
this summer and it is obviously | 
to his advantage 


TO STUDY UNDER 


Football’s Greatest Inventive 
Genius 


GLENN S. WARNER | 


Coach Warner will give the results of | 
six weeks’ laboratory work with the 
new rules, in addition to an All In- 
clusive Course in Football Coaching. 








ips Se aM. ag fe: 
rer eres 


IN THE LAND WHERE IT’S COOL 


Average Summer Temperature 65° 


THE SUPERIOR COACHING SCHOOL 


July 18 to 30. Other Courses June 20 to July 29 


IN the SUMMER PLAYGROUND of the MIDWEST 





THE NEW RULES 
OF BASKETBALL 


will be carefully considered together 
with a thorough study of all phases of 
the game, from a coaching standpoint 
by 


Basketball’s Greatest Coach 


DR. FORREST C. ALLEN 


who has the wonderful record of 17 con- 
ference championships in 19 years. 6 Mis- 
souri Valley championships in the last 6 
years in which time he has won 187 out of 
194 conference games played. 


For further information 


WRITE IRL TUBBS 





Normal College,. Superior, Wis. 

















schools. In our efforts to give super- 
vised recreation to all the boys, we 
found that inter-scholastic athletics 
missed the mark completely so we de- 
vised the following intra-mural scor- 
ing scheme. We do, however, have the 
inter-school athletic competition as 
formerly. 

At the opening of the school year, 
a committee of the faculty was chosen 
to divide the student body into two 
separate teams, for convenience the 
Reds and the Blacks, these being our 
school colors. Team captains were 
also chosen by the same committee 
and after that the complete running 
of the teams was left in the hands of 
the two captains. While this is not a 
new idea in intramural programs, we 
believe we have carried the competi- 
tion a little further by including in 
the scoring all of the extra-curricular 
activities, such as school book clubs, 


dramatic clubs, etc., as well as the- 


various athletic games and contests. 
The point system has been carefully 


‘ worked out so that participation in 


athletic events is of no more value 
than membership in the _ varsity 
musical club for example. We have 
found that the interest has been main- 
tained throughout the entire period 
even to a greater degree than we had 
anticipated, with the result that the 
captains and sub-captains have been 
using a great deal of thought and en- 
ergy in getting all their men engaged 
in some sort of activity. To make the 
competition a little more exciting, it 
was agreed at the beginning of the 
contest that the losing team would 
furnish a picnic entertainment to the 
winners at the close of the scoring 
period. 

At the close of the indoor season 
this winter, an athletic carnival was 
staged in which track events, boxing 
and wrestling championships in all the 


’ weight classes, and finals in the singles 


and doubles handball tournaments 
were held. It was announced that the 
winner of the carnival would receive 
twenty-five points, and that the team 
that had the most entries would re- 
ceive twenty points towards the win- 
ning of the carnival. In addition to 
the winners of the class boxing and 
wrestling matches getting five points 
toward the total of points scored in 
the carnival, they also scored five 
points for themselves to be applied to 
the grand total of points already 
scored for their teams. The carnival 
proved conclusively that the entire 
point system as far as the athletic 
events were concerned, was working 
out with all fairness and practically a 
hundred per cent participation was 
brought about through the incentive 
to boost the team score. 

We have found that the junior school 
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2 ($~SFOOTBALL TODAY), & 


RAWLINGS: ZUPPKE 


IMPROVED | 


FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 
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A Sure Sign of 
Good Football 





HELMETS 
Minimum weight; maximum 
protection and ventilation. 


PANTS 
Anti-charley horse; 
perspiration proof. 








SHOULDER PADS 
Sole leather with outside 
shoulder cap. 


SHOES 
With patented interchange- 
able screw cleats. 


THE PARKA 
Hooded; blanket lined; cold 


proof; rain proof. 





JERSEYS 
Supporter feature; oversized 
shoulders; reinforced. 


KNEE PADS 
The Gwin Henry kind. 








Upheld by\}4 IClean Sports 
for over “40 years 











New York, N. Y. 


OOD football demands 

good equipmentand your 
selection of the Rawlings- 
Zuppke (improved) Football 
Equipment will give your 
gridiron lads an early advan- 
tage this fall. 


Fit them out with the com- 
plete Rawlings Line--light 
in weight--long in economy 
--and ace high in protection. 


Rawlings Dealers will co-operate 
with you one hundred per cent. 
Look for the man from 
Rawlings. 


Rawlings Manufacturing Co. | 


Home Office and Factory 


23rd and Lucas Ave. : 
West 37th St. 717 Market St: 
sew Yock, Ne San Francisco, Calif. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Spears-Clark 
Camp 


School for Coaches and Athletes 


Aug. Ist - Aug. 20th 
Cass Lake, Minnesota 


Football 
DR. C. W. SPEARS 
University of Minnesota 
GEORGE “POTSY” CLARK 
University of Minnesota 
Basketball 


FRANCIS “DOBIE” 
STADSVOLD 
University of West Virginia 


Track 
DR. C. W. SPEARS 


Baseball 
GEORGE “POTSY” CLARK 


Arrangements are made for fishing, golf, 
dancing, cards, swimming, boating, riding, 
and hiking 
Tuition $30.00. Meals at School hdgrs. 
$1.50 per day with rates to children. 
Total room rent to individual for three 
weeks $10.00. Cabins for families $15.00 
to $25.00 per week. 

Coaches may bring tents. 


Information 
M. N. Koll, Secretary 
Cass Lake Commercial Club 
Cass Lake, Minnesota 








“ Guaranteed 
. re ag SM 





and Semester Coupon 


Books for Next Au- 
tumn should be ordered 
well in advance. 


You have everything 
to gain by placing your 
orders early, rather 
than waiting ’till Au- 
gust or September—as 
so many do. 


Send samples for 
quotations 


The Arcus Ticket Co. 
340 N. Ashland Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 











LATEST MODELS IN 


GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
OFFICIALLY CORRECT 


ATHLETIC SUPPLIES 


CATALOG 
SENT 





UPON 
REQUEST 


CHICAGO GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


1835 W. LAKE ST. 


CHICAGO 


MANUFACTURERS 
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has had the same enthusiasm as the 
senior, and the senior school boys go 
out of their way to encourage the 
younger boys in the particular activi- 
ties in which they may be engaged. 
All of this produces better competitors 
and at the same time a better school 


spirit. 


Following is the extra-curricular 
scoring table which we have used: 


Scores, 
; points 
Varsity athletic team.......... 
School orchestra.............. 
Dramatic Club (actors)........ 3 


0 ans SG ang Adis datos 
Member of a Jr. or midget team 
or an active member in the 
RL 6. 5. 5004066008600 Rs 
Substitute or alternate in any 
school club or team.......... 


Member of an intramural team 
Member of the hiking club.... 


Winner of intramural series 
GOBER). 2 occccccecccesecness 
Winner of an individual contest 
e.g. handball or class boxing, 
Dk tttendenasatasseaasanes 
Member of any club not requir- 
ing of its members any pre- 
pared work, e.g. lectures in 
De ites vabeccobhote cases 
Sportsmanship as displayed in all 
athletic events (each)....... 
Speakers in the Book Club 
RE Se ae oe ee ae 


All others (each)............. 


Captain or leader of any school 
es bead awe thy 4 
Manager of any school organ- 
Re ey eae 
For every ten points below.pass- 
ing each quarter in each sub- 
BR AAAS ra 
The best ten in scholarship each 
EE od k eee sae a acer 





2 


y 
1% 
1% 


Tom Hogan, Captain Purdue Var- 
sity 1927, goes to Susquehanna Uni- 
versity as first assistant to Head Coach 
Raymond C. Morgan. Coach Morgan 


is a Purdue man, class of ’24. 





D. M. Eubank, who has coached the 


Wilson, Oklahoma, High School foot- 
ball team to three championships in 
the Red River Valley in his three years 
there goes to the State Teachers’ Col- 
lege at Durant as coach next year. 





Louis G. Wilke, who has been coach 
for three years at Bartlesville, Okla- 
homa, High School, goes to Phillips 
Toby Green, 
who has been his assistant at Bartles- 


University next year. 


ville, will assist him at Phillips. 
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Attention, Coaches! | 





WHEN AT COACHING SCHOOL 
THIS SUMMER, NOTICE THE 
| SPALDING EQUIPMENT THAT 
IS DEMONSTRATED. 


WE HOPE YOU HAVE A FINE 
VACATION AND WILL BE _ {| 
MIGHTY GLAD TO HEAR 
FROM YOU IN THE FALL. | 


BEST WISHES AND GOOD | 
LUCK. 


| Lh flcbkgriler | 


211 So. State St., Chicago, IIL. 
or your nearest Spalding Store / 









































Learn 


Coaching 


from 
Champion 


Builders 


‘THe University of 
Michigan Summer 
School for Coaches to 
be conducted at Ann 
Arbor from June 27 to 
August 6 will be in the 
hands of such men as 
Yost, Wieman, Farrell, 
Mather and Fisher. 
These men have won 
seven consecutive major 
sports titles for Michi- 
gan! No other group 
anywhere, can show a 
record like this. 





WIEMAN 





University of 
Michigan 


Summer School for 
Athletic Coaches 


FARRELL 


A six-weeks course in 
the coaching and play of 
football, basketball, base- 
ball, track gymnastics, 
intramural athletics, ath- 
letic training and condi- 
tioning, first aid, etc. 





FISHER 


June 27-August 6, 1927 


The “Michigan System,” famed throughout 
the athletic world, is taught you here. 
Fundamentals, advanced work, theory and 
practice review—this is the scheme of in- 
struction for six intensive weeks. No coach 
can leave at the end of the course without 
new knowledge and inspiration. 


Six Weeks Crammed With 
Practical Instruction 


Michigan’s Summer School for Coaches has 
grown steadily, year by year, until now it 
occupies a top place. Coaches from all 
corners of the country attend. 


A Great Place to Spend 
the Summer 


Ann Arbor is an ideal place for summer 
recreation and sports. Golf, canoeing, all 
outdoor sports, special evening lectures and 
concerts plus the opportunity to study in 
other departments of the University make 
Ann Arbor unique. 





SEND TODAY FOR 
FREE ILLUSTRATED 
PROSPECTUS 


Describes every course in detail, showing 
hours of instruction and instructor in each 
case. Fully outlines fees, living expenses 
and all other matters you will want to 
know about. Write for it now. Address 


Fielding H. Yost, Director 
Ferry Field Ann Arbor, Michigan 











. parent. 
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Four New Indiana Gymnasiums 
(Continued from page 7) 


tool room, and lumber storage. The 
drafting room 48x35'0" with blue 
printing and material storage rooms; 
metal shop for both machine and 
bench work, 48x35'0”, with tool room 
in connection; the auto mechanics 
shop, 31x57'0”, with tool room, supply 
room and chassis storage space in con- 
nection; and the general work and 
electrical shop, 31x49'0”, with tool and 
supply room. 

The floor level of the manual train- 
ing rooms is 7” above the street walk. 
The floors are cement or hard maple 
according to the needs of the several 
departments. 

The building will be heated by 
steam supplied from the central plant 
east of the new building. The boiler 
equipment was increased and the old 
heating plant remodeled in connection 
with the contract for heating the new 
building. 

Large units of steel sash give ample 
daylight for all outside rooms. Elec- 
tric light and power for the various 
departments are provided according t< 
their needs. 

The total cost of the building is 
one hundred two thousand, two hun- 
dred ($102,200.00) dollars. 


Martinsville High School 
Gymnasium 
By Charles E. Duncan 

One of the most outstanding ex- 
amples of the increased interest and 
development of good basketball is illus- 
trated by the erection of one of the 
largest high school basketball gym- 
nasiums in the middle west in the city 
of Martinsville, Indiana. 

Many years ago when Martinsville 
organized its first high school basket- 
ball team they played in a small build- 
ing, which was used as the armory. 
Very few people witnessed these early 
games, but interest grew in this line 
of athletics, and when the erection of 
a new high school was being con- 
sidered the need of a good gymnasium 
in connection with the school was ap- 
When the new building was 
constructed, the gymnasium was. built 
in the basement, which was considered 
at that time very modern and large 
enough to accommodate the fans at all 
future games. This gymnasium had 
a seating capacity of 1,100. The 
teams, however, under the careful 
coaching of Coach Glen M. Curtis be- 
came the leading teams of Indiana 
basketball. The outstanding playing 
of these teams attracted the support 
of the community and larger crowds 
began to witness the games. 

This necessitated the construction 





of a larger and better gymnasium for 
this line of athletics. Therefore in 
the summer of 1923 the community 
decided they would build a new gym- 
nasium. D. A. Bolin & Son, archi- 
tects of Indianapolis, were engaged 
to prepare plans for the new structure. 
After investigation of other high 
school gymnasiums, the plans were 
accepted with the assurance that this 
building would be one of the largest 
and most modern high school basket- 
ball gymnasiums in the state. 

The work of construction started in 
the early fall and progressed rapidly, 
and within six months the building 
was dedicated. The opening game was 
played on February 22, 1924, with 
Shelbyville High School team, before 
an enthusiastic crowd of 5,000 fans. 

The building is 180 feet long and 
150 feet wide. It was built at a cost 
of approximately $100,000. It is locat- 
ed just south of the high school build- 
ing and is built of Martinsville brick 
and decorated with Indiana limestone. 
By means of its six large exits it can 
be emptied of a capacity crowd in a 
very few minutes. There are 5,284 
seats from which all of the playing 
floor is visible. These seats are all 
spacious and comfortable and have 
ample foot room. It is a steam heated 
building and is equipped with two 
modern electric score boards, which 
can be seen from every seat. The 
goals and the glass banking boards 
are very rigidly suspended by steel 
braces from the ceiling. The floor is 
of the best grade of hardwood flooring 
and is kept in perfect condition. The 
ceiling is very high, which eliminates 
the interference of low beams when 
shooting. 

The building is so arranged that it 
can be used as an auditorium. Com- 
mencement exercises have been held 
in it for the last three years. During 
this summer it will be used as a con- 
vention center for the State Lions 
Club and State Sunday School conven- 
tions. 

Special attention has been given to 
the accommodation of the press. Two 
large press boxes are located at the 
east end of the playing floor. Ar- 
rangements for a band were also pro- 
vided for in an alcove over the main 
entrance at the west end. There is 
room on each side of this for the con- 
venience of the band members. 

One of the greatest features of the 
gymnasium is the utilization of the 
space beneath the seats. On each 
side of the main entrance on the west 
are the ticket offices, rest rooms and 
cloak rooms. 
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PLAY BALL! 


HE sure harbinger of Spring— 

when the boys, flushed with suc- 
cess in studies and winter sports, 
gather in the locker room to don 
their uniforms for the Spring base- 
ball practice. 








“Red” and a league baseball are 
boon companions from March un- 
til October, when the Big Series 
takes place—and “Red” captains 
this year’s nine. Put two and two 
together, and you can hardly repri- 
mand “Red” for winding up and 
heaving the ball at the locker door. 
But no harm was meant—“Red’s” 
just full of pep. And no damage was 
done—Durand Steel Lockers are 
made to withstand heavier impacts 


than “Red” and his baseball. 


CO.INC. 


1503 First National Bank 
CHICAGO - ILLINOIS 


STEEL L R 








Every school executive should have a copy of the Durand Locker Catalog. If you haven’t 
received yours, send for it—no obligation involved. 
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FOR COACHES 
AND PLAYERS 


of football, baseball, basketball, track 
and field, and tennis 





BANDAG 


HAMMETT AND LUNDGREN’S Elastic Without Rubber 
HOW TO BE AN 
ATHLETE CAMPING 


To relieve or prevent shin splints and those 


You profit from experience in play aches and pains that mar the pleasure of the 
and in practice; the more experience, long hike for the unseasoned camper—use the 
the better. This book offers you the ACE. 

aeanaes OF Tee Hagereetas ae Sten Gives unusual support, is cool, comfortable, 
who have played the games success- washable and very durable. -; 
fully and likewise have for years The Official Bandage nf the tt 
taught others how to play. Here is National Boy and Gls 


more experience for you, a bookful Scouts 


of forethought when you are plan- 


wing fet 8 new shape. Sold Through Dealers 


List price, $4.00 


D. C. HEATH AND CO. IInd 1S a alerneprtepeeeeignie-tamnmmabioeialatiie 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, RAL AR IRL LI ITE BI SUS Sebecedetencushennsssbesécousasnsassbaeet 
Dallas, San Fr isco, Lond 3A6 














Becton, Dickinson & Company, Rutherford, N. J : 
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COTTON FABRICS 


We are now offering 


MAYCO 
DOUBLE-DRI 


and 


NAME-IN 
TURK TOWELS 


direct to 


Universities, Schools 


and Colleges 


Any accredited coach or athletic 
director may have a sample com- 


plimentary towel on request. 


Theodore Mayer & 
Company 
Cotton Fabric Producers 
323 S. Franklin St. 
CHICAGO 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 











Leading Colleges, State Nor- 
mals, and Secondary Schools 
ask us to recommend specialists 
in Athletics and Physical Edu- 
cation. More than half of the 
State Universities have selected 
our candidates. May we assist 


you? Directors, report your 
vacancies to us. Details gladly 
given. 


Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
Odeon Building 





St. Louis, Mo. 
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A Gymnasium Lesson on 
Apparatus Work 


By Dr. C. F. Weege 


apparatus work, it is assumed that 

the gymnasium is equipped with 
four of each floor apparatuses, four 
pairs of rings, four to six rope ladders, 
ten to twelve climbing poles, and four 
sets of ladders. The class has six divi- 
sions of ten men each. Four divisions 
are put on the same kind of appar- 
atus, for example, sidehorse, two on 
parallel bars. The apparatus should 
all be placed in advance, otherwise the 
first class that takes the floor will have 
to lose time. The apparatus should not 
be returned to the place of storage un- 
til the last class of the day—the eighth 
period. (We old timers had eight 
classes during school hours and then 
one or two after school hours. We had 
one great satisfaction, we knew that 
every pupil of the school had his share 
of gymnasium work.) 

After the class, which is lined up in 
front, finishes the limbering up ex- 
ercises, the command is given: “Divi- 
sions one to four take the horses; five 
and six the parallel bars.” Then the 
command “To the apparatus—Run.” 
The class breaks up and everybody 
runs the nearest way to his station. 
The leaders of the divisions know the 
proper lineup for apparatus work and 
everybody is ready before the instruc- 
tor is ready for the first exercise. 

The first two or three exercises are 
always short and snappy, “to get them 
going.” simple vaults or jumps, never 
beyond the ability of the boys. The 
leader, after he had his turn, stands 
in the proper place to give assistance. 
Then the instructor develops his 
theme of the day. He begins carefully, 
with an exercise that is at least re- 
lated to previous work, then builds up 
according to the ability of his pupils. 
Now he adds a movement to his com- 
bination. then he repeats with prob- 
ablv a little different finish or with 
just an extra little turn or twist pre- 
ceding the exercise prover. He al- 
ways sees to it that each exercise is 
executed left and right. Remember, it 
it artistic to build un the work in a 
scientific method. Anybody can sav 
run, or jump, or even show a lot of 
jumbled up motions. To lead to prog- 
ress, growth and development, it 


T THE lesson plans here given for 


takes a lot of sincere preparation and 
pedagogical training. 

After the instructor has covered the 
work planned, he winds up with a vol- 
untary exercise. Here everv boy has a 
chance to show a combination of his 
own creation. You will often wonder 


where the boys got the ideas of the 
new combinations. Upon inquiry they 
will tell you: “Oh, I saw a fellow do 
it at such and such a gymnasium.” 
Never neglect giving these healthy 
signs of interest your well deserved 
appreciation. A word of praise, an 
encouraging smile, even a look or a 
nod at the proper moment may become 
the seed or stimulus, of ambition and 
greater effort in all the boys’ studies. 

All through the apparatus work the 
instructor has the four divisions on 
the horses under his special care. He. 
must, of course, not forget the other 
two classes on the bars. He may show 
them the exercises also, but must of 
necessity leave them mostly under the 
care of their leaders. 

Just a word about the class leaders. 
In a class of beginners it is often quite 
a task to secure good leaders. If you 
have a few more experienced depend- 
able boys you are lucky, if not, you 
will have to use your ability in select- 
ing the right man for the right place. 
Should you, however, have enough en- 
thusiasm and pep for organizing a 
leader’s class then your worries are 
almost eliminated. This leaders class 
is a little work to the instructor but 
also a source of great satisfaction. It 
has been said so often that the gym- 
nasium instructor and coacn get closer 
to the boys than any other teacher 
and this point cannot be _ over- 
emphasized. If all your classes were 
so small that each could be a leader’s 
class, your results would be ideal. Un- 
fortunately, high schools are being 
built of such immense size that it is 
almost impossible for the instructor 
to know even by name all of his pupils, 
much less have an opportunity of 
character study or of bringing out the 
best that is in the boy. And, we have 
been told repeatedly and we all en- 
thusiastically substantiate it, that 
physical education is part of the edu- 
cational scheme of developing a boy 
into a good citizen and preparing him 
for life. We all consider that the 
building, the developing of character 
is of equal importance to the physi- 
ological effect. You have read the 
glowing testimony that former greats 
of the gridiron or diamond have given 
their’ coaches. I maintain that the 
gymnasium instructor has just as 
many, nay more, former pupils who 
give him a great deal of credit for 
their success in life. Of course foot- 
ball and baseball take the limelight 
and get the newspaper recognition but 
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the cases of modest but sincere appre- 
ciation of former gymnasium teachers 
are far more numerous than the sport- 
ing sheet records. 


Now to come back to our leader’s 
class. If you have no opportunity of 
organizing this class during school 
hours, then sacrifice one or two hours 
a week after school. You will be 
highly repaid. In this leader’s class 
your aim is to develop assistants. You 
give them more thorough drill in be- 
coming good apparatus men. You 
teach them how to lead their class, 
even so far as to give certain com- 
mands. And, finally of great necessity 
you show them how to give help and 
assistance to the weaker ones. If you 
have good leaders you are able in a 
case of emergency to leave the whole 
class in charge of them and you won’t 
have to hurry back with the fear of 
finding a number of cripples or a class 
in riot. And again let me emphasize, 
you are bringing out individuals. If 
they make good leaders-in your gym- 
nasium, they are more apt to become 
leaders in life. In some high schools 
concerts and entertainments are given 
and this leader’s class may often fur- 
nish a pleasant variety on the program 
by a special number on apparatus 
work or in some other feature of 
physical education. 

In all your work on the apparatus 
remember, the boys enjoy a snappy 
lesson, therefore, don’t indulge in 
long-winded exercises that nobody can 
do. You create a much higher degree 
of enthusiasm if the boy feels that 
he can master the work. He wants 
to do things, he wants to feel his prog- 
ress. If you put the exercises too 
far beyond his ability, he will either 
make a joke of it or refrain from try- 
ing it at all; he will not think it worth 
while to risk breaking his bones. On 
the other hand, if you see that the 
boys can stand a little stiffer work, 
spice it by adding a more complicated 
finish. Always insist on good form, 
but here you must use good judgment. 
I have seen this striving for good 
form so overworked that the lesson be- 
came dull. If you want to develop a 
front vault over the horse in perfect 
form, the boy must be able to get over 
first, even in poor form, and later 
gradually gain perfection. 

It may not be amiss to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the work on the 
apparatus is good preparation for the 
major sports. A pole vaulter will 
surely not go astray if he learns to do 
the front vault over a horse in good 
form. (Remember, good form means 
perfect control over the body). Also, 
if he develops his shoulders and arms 
on the parallel bars so that he can con- 
trol his whole body from the grip of 
his hands,that may be of great help 
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to him. A swing up into a handstand 
will surely help him in that vital 
moment of clearing the bar. And, he 
can develop the strength in his grip 
and upper arms much more quickly by 
rope climbing or exercises on the lad- 
ders or horizontal bar than he can by 
vaulting only. The football player 
who has learned to hold on tightly to 
a climbing pole, rope, or horizontal 
bar or rings will surely be better able 
to hold on after a tackle. He can 
develop ruggedness and muscular 
strength in the gymnasium all year 
around and be ready when called out 
for practice. But not only pure 
strength but quick thinking and im- 
mediate action is developed on the 
apparatus. All apparatus work re- 
quires a high degree of coordination, 
this doing the right thing at the right 
moment without waste of energy. .A 
man who lacks coordination in the 
gymnasium work will just as well lack 
it in scrimmage. The football coach 
wants men who can control their 
bodies in the most trying situations 
and the apparatus is the place to get 
a good start in acquiring it. I doubt 
that Zuppke, Gill, Yost or Rockne ever 
could do the “Kippe” or a handstand 
but I am sure that they appreciate the 
value of developing strength and gen- 
eral ability in the gymnasium. 

Having finished our work on the 
apparatus, we are now ready to wind 
up with a game, As stated before, 
the apparatus must not be moved, so 
you must select a game or games on 
the space left free. There are many 
games that can be played in a limited 
space, and there are relay games 
around and over the apparatus. There 
is always room for a “tug of war.” If 
you have the right spirit in your boys 
they will enjoy even a simple game, 
as long as everybody gets a chance to 
take an active part. Again remember, 
the boy wants to be doing something. 
On other days, when your program 
leaves you a clear floor you may play 
basketball and more highly organized 
games. As to basketball for a class 
of sixty, you realize that you will have 
too many waiting their turns. So if 
you have to play it, try this. Line up 
thirty boys on each end of the gymna- 
sium, then instead of playing five men 
to a team, take eight. The game may 
be a little rough and not quite so 
scientific but the boys enjoy it. Your 
aim is to give the boy a chance to 
be active, not to develop a team. To 
tell who is who, get a few yards of 
red cambric and make enough scarfs 
for one side and you have the reds 
playing against the blacks. 

Most teachers who find it difficult 
to give a large class a good workout 
have failed to organize it properly. 
They have to reorganize at every 


lesson. If they want to divide it into 
more than one division, they have to 
count off at each lesson. This takes 
time and puts a boy now in this, now 
in another division. Organize the 
class into divisions at the beginning 
of the semester and keep it so to the 
end. After the second week everybody 
knows where he belongs. 

Another advantage that some teach- 
ers overlook is the proper alignment. 
A class must be so arranged that 
every member can see what is going 
on. With this in mind alignment in 
flank ranks in front of the apparatus 
is wrong. The last members can’t 
see, they will then either step out of 
line to get a view of the doings or 
lose interest and start an argument 
with the boy behind or in front of 
them. The class must be shifted 
around as little as possible. If you 
have a flank rank, the one who had his 
turn must step to the rear of the 
rank and the whole class has to move 
up. This always causes disturbance. 
Put your class in a semi-circle in 
front of the apparatus and facing 
towards it. Or you may line them up 
on the sides and leave the middle of 
the floor clear, divisions one and two 
on the right, three and four on the 
left. The horses are numbered—one 
to four—and each division has its 
corresponding number. 

In concluding my suggestions on 
“An hour in the gymnasium” re- 
member the following cardinal points: 
1, The teacher must be fully pre- 
pared. He must have everything 
worked out in detail and must keep a 
record of what has been done. I 
have a book of old programs of work 
done with my classes that often is a 
source of new inspirations and I 
wouldn’t part with it for anything. 
It is a good plan to check up on your 
work. Mark the success of your 
day’s work as E, excellent, G, good, 
F, fair and P, poor. Take into con- 
sideration first of all the spirit of your 
class. You will know if the boys en- 
joyed their lesson, then think of what 
you have accomplished and how much 
work each individual did. Then mark 
it in your book accordingly. You will 
often find that a new inspiration took 
your class by storm and you can put 
down a well earned E. You will also 
discover that a well planned program 
did not take as you thought it would. 
Look for the cause. Sometimes you 
will find that what seemed easy and 
natural to you was not at all so to 
the boys and they lost heart and enthu- 
siasm became just a little strained. 
As a rule, a program marked P was 
not well planned and should not be 
repeated. Of course there are many 
other factors that may spoil a day’s 
work, no matter how well planned, 
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but we can not go into that in this 
paper. 

2. Another point is that your plan 
of organization must be well driven 
home. During the first two weeks 
time may be lost. The leaders may 
not take their proper position or some 
other phase is not quite clear. Indi- 
cate some place in the gymnasium and 
send a class there to line up in record 
time. With a few repetitions they 
will understand the proper alignment. 

3. Another point to be observed is 
that the boy must have plenty to do. 
As the phrase goes, he must not have 
time to cool off. Your management 
must take care of that. We must 
give him substantial work,—fancy 
marching and evolutions may keep 
him busy but are not conducive to 
building him up. All tactics beyond 
the necessary few of efficient handling 
of the class are a waste of time. 
Tactics have their pedagogical value 
but our time is too limited, we can 
use it much better with more invig- 
orating activities. 

All in all, the teacher is ninety-nine 
per cent of successful work in the 
gymnasium. The enthusiasm that the 
teacher brings into his class instills 
into the boy that spirit that brings 
him so close to you. The teacher be- 
comes one of the boys with just that 
touch of dignity that makes him their 
advisor and confident. And in his 
close relations with his pupils he can 
look for, mould, direct and shapen the 
characteristics of his boys, and he may 
lead them on to the road of healthy 
life and good citizenship the two main 
aims of gymnasium work. 





A Few Suggestions on 
Sportsmanship 
(Continued from page 16) 

To be a good sport, a player should 
obey in spirit as well as the letter of 
the rules. He must obey the referee 
or other officials. The player must 
obey the coach, for he is responsible 
for plays. The captain is more than 
just a figurehead, he has orders to 
give also. All orders given should be 
obeyed explicitly until they are 
changed. 

A player must be: A good loser, 
cheerful, loyal to mates, coach and 
school; square—honest in all things; 
clean—physically and morally; healthy 
—to stand the strain; unselfish—con- 
siderate of others; polite, self-respect- 
ful, temperate, quiet—save wind for 
better purposes; prompt—does not de- 
lay practice or play; truthful—admits 
mistakes and corrects them; good-na- 
tured, courageous. 

A good sportsman will always do his 
best. He will do what is asked of him. 
He will use good language—poor 
language shows ignorance. 
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